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PREFACE. 



To secure accuracy, harmony, and method in the 
written expression of thought is the object of teach- 
ing composition. We believe that this object may 
be attained by devoting sufficient time to the com- 
position work of the school. 

While the need of practical instruction in every 
other department of education has been felt, ability 
to write good English has been vaguely ascribed to 
a special gift ; and consequently but little attention 
has been paid to the training of the faculties in this 
direction. But education can do as much for the 
child in teaching him how to write, as in giving him 
a knowledge of figures ; and instruction should not 
be neglected on account of a seeming lack of natural 
aptitude. 

The purpose of this work is to offer a system for 
correcting compositions, by which the pupil shall 
be led to understand the nature of his mistakes, to 
give intelligent reasons for their correction, and thijs 
to forn) a clear, concise style. 
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6 PREFACE. 

There has been no space for extended definitions. 
It is assumed that the pupils of the junior classes 
are familiar with the meaning of grammatical terms, 
and that the senior classes are acquainted with the 
definitions and terms of rhetoric. Our aim is to 
enforce the systematic application of knowledge 
already acquired. 

No notice has been taken of disputed questions of 
usage, such as that relating to "is doing or being 
done," and the possible propriety of "It is me*'; 
but the choice of rules here offered as a basis for the 
work of correction has been suggested by the usual 
and repeated errors made by pupils. 

The necessity for a definite rule for the use of the 
relative that has led to the introduction of Prof. 
Bain's law, modified by such exceptions as universal 
custom seems to justify. In the selection of sub- 
jects the author has avoided all themes that are 
supposed to " cultivate the imagination," as this 
culture is considered less desirable than the develop- 
ment of thought, and because experience has shown 
that fanciful creations become mere absurdities under 
the pen of the pupil. When he has learned to 
say precisely what he means, and to do this with- 
out hesitation or groping after words, the object 
of school-room composition will have been accom- 
plished. 



PREFACE. 7 

The authors whose works on rhetoric have been 
consulted for suggestion in the preparation of this 
work are Blair, Karnes, Campbell, Whately; and, 
among modem authorities, Bascom, Bain, Hill and 
Boyd; besides many writers on language, such as 
Earle, Abbott, Morris, Marsh, Hodgson, Oliphant, 
Fitzedward Hall, Dean Alford, Gould, Breen, and 
others. 
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TO THE TEACHER. 



The models on the following pages sufficiently 
indicate the method of correction, but oral instruc- 
tion must supplement the use of the book. Until 
the pupil has become familiar with the system, indi- 
vidual or class instruction should precede the writing 
of the corrections. 

When marked according to the model, the compo- 
sition should be placed before the pupil, who may 
open his book, and read the rules, till he comes to 
the one violated. 

By questions and a comparison of his sentence 
with the examples under the rule, you can lead him 
to understand the nature of his mistake, and the 
correction needed. 

This can be done in class by writing on the 
blackboard the sentences in which mistakes have 
been made, and requiring the pupils to recite the 
rules that have been violated. 

Every pupil should be required to repeat the 
words of the formula to be used on the correction 
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sheet. To correct mistakes in spelling, a dictionary 
must, of course, be used. The pupil should never 
be told how to spell a word. 

Beginners, and the less advanced pupils, should be 
required at iSrst to write corrections only for the 
simpler errors ; as, misplaced periods and capitals. 
As a knowledge of the rules is acquired, the cor- 
rections can be left to the pupil's unassisted judg- 
ment 



TO THE PUPIL. 



The pupil writes on the back of each composition 
his or her name, and under it these words : 

1 Spelling. 

2 Punctuation. 

3 Capitals. 

4 Syntax. 

A Word or words omitted. 

After the composition has been marked and re- 
turned, the corrections must be written on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper, enclosed in the original com- 
position, and handed in on the day appointed. 

The pupil must not use the marginal marks made 
by the teacher, but number the corrections accord- 
ing to the order of the mistakes in the composition. 

The pupil should write on large-sized letter paper, 
or letter-size composition-books, and leave an inch 
margin on the left side of the sheet. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE MARGINAL 
MARKS. 



The marks on the margin signify that a mis- 
take has been made at the place underlined. 

1 denotes that the word underlined has been 
incorrectly spelled. 

2 denotes that a rule of punctuation has been 
violated. 

3 denotes that one of the rules for the use of 
capitals has been violated. 

4 denotes that a rule of syntax has been violated. 
A The caret denotes the omission of a word or 

words. 
a, by c, or other letter, denotes a violation of the 
rule so lettered among the rules for construc- 
tion. 
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MODEL OF A COMPOSITION WHEN 
MARKED BY THE TEACHER. 

At the Window, 

2 It was a dull cold cheerless day in the 

2 month of December I was sitting at the 
2 window of the drawing room, looking at the 
sky. 

I had heard mamma say, It looks as if we 

2 were going to have a storm, and I was inter- 

2 ested in the prospect of snow for I anticipated 

a sleigh ride. So I sat watching the white, 

drifting clouds, and by and by I was made 

2, 3 glad by the sight of falling flakes, one after 

another they came slowly and lazily down, as 

d if uncertain whether to fall or not. 

Two ladies passing were walking very fast, 
d so as to get home before the storm should 
overtake them. Then a messenger-boy came 
along, carrying an umbrella, which he was 
dragging after him, the end of the stick making 
a wavy line in the thin covering of snow on 
I the sidewalk. He had probablely been sent to 

i6 



MODEL SHOWING THE CORRECTIONS 
WHEN WRITTEN BY THE PUPIL. 



There should be commas after dull and cold, 
because the conjunction and is omitted after 
these words. Rule viii. 

There should be a period after December, be- 
cause it is the last word of a sentence. Rule 
xviii. 

There should be a hyphen between drawing 
and room, because the two words form a com- 
pound word. Rule xxx. 

There should be quotation marks enclosing 
the words " It looks as if we were going to have 
a storm," because these words are quoted. Rule 

XXV. 

There should be a comma after snow, because 
the following word is a conjunction, connecting 
the two members of the sentence. Rule v. 

There should be a period after flakes, because 
it is the last word of a sentence. Rule xviii. 

The word one should begin with a capital, 
because it is the first word of a sentence. Rule i. 
17 
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take the umbrella to some one who had gone 
out unprepared for a storm. An express-wagon 
stopped at the house opposite, and a man 
jumped out and carried a box up to the front 
door. A maid came in answer to the bell-pull, 
and then I saw her carry the big book of the 
j expressman up stairs. A boy came running 
through the hall and seized the box, while a 
4 dog that followed him capered about, jumping 
up at the box, and seeming to take a great 
interest in it. But the boy closed the door, 
and I could see no more of them. 

My attention was next attracted to a gentle- 
man hurrying past, taking such long steps, 
that a little girl, who had hold of his hand, 
was forced to a half-run to keep up with him. 

By this time the ground was white with 
snow. A stray dog left the tracks of his paws 

1 in it as he past. The ledges of the window- 
sills were filled with the powdery drift, and 
long ridges were heaped upon the railings in 
front of the houses. 

I next saw papa coming up the steps. He 
4 stops to stamp the snow off of his shoes. I 

2 did not stay, at the window to see more, for I 
wanted to meet papa in the hall, and f^min^ 
}iim of that sleigh ride. 
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8 uncertain should be undecided, because I 
meant not having yet made up the mind, that 
is, decided. Uncertain means that which is not 
sure. 

9 get home should be reach home, because get 
does not mean to arrive at. 

10 probablely should be written probably. 

11 "I saw her carry the big book of the express- 
man up stairs ** should be, " I saw her carry up 
stairs the big book,*' etc., because the adverb 
up stairs in not intended to denote where the 
expressman was, but to show where the book 
was carried, therefore it should be placed next 
to the verb carry. 

12 followed should be had followed , because it 
refers to an action that had taken place before 
another past event, which, in this case, was 
seized the box. Rule of syntax xv. 

13 past should be passed, because it is the past 
tense of the verb pass , which is never spelled 
with a t. 

14 stops should be stopped, because the action 
referred to is past. Rule of syntax xvi. 

15 There should be no comma after stay, because 
at the window qualifies stay. Rule xiv. 
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MODEL 2. 

Why We Travel. 

Americans have been called a nation of 
travellers, and not without reason. 
An old French lady of our acquaintance 

2 once said to my mother "You are always 
gadding about. You no sooner get settled in 
one place than you begin to pack your trunks 
to go somewhere else.** 

d Perhaps the migratory movements of our 
family are not typical of the journeyings of 
other people, but it is certain that go where 

2 we will we meet numbers of other Americans 
going the same way. A short hour in their 

d company tells us that the journey is not a 

iSrst experience. They have seen many places, 

d and mean to see many more. " Have you been 

3 abroad ? '* Is a common query, and, " No, but 
2 I expect to go some day. We all do you 

know,** is as common a reply to it. Why is 

this desire so universal ? Why do we travel ? 

For pleasure and for profit is a general- 

b summing-up that embodies all our possible 

f reasons in one, but its truth is questioned by 

many. 

" Pleasure ! ** says the querulous dyspeptic, 
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MODEL 2. 

There should be a comma after mother, 
because a direct quotation follows. Rule xi. 

migratory should be erratic, because the latter 
word more exactly conveys the meaning, wander- 
ing about. Migratory means removing to another 
place, and implies a change of abode. 

There should be a comma after will, because 
"go where we will,** and "we meet,** etc., are 
dependent clauses. Rule iii. 

tells should be convinces, because I mean the 
fact has been conveyed to us in such a way that 
we are sure it is true ; therefore, we are convinced 
of it. 

mean should be intend, because the verb 
mean is equivalent to signify, and here the verb 
should denote intention. 

Is should begin with a small letter, because 
the question which precedes it is the subject of 
the sentence, and is is the predicate verb, not 
the beginning of another sentence. 

There should be a comma after do, because 
"you know,** which follows, is a parenthetic ex- 
pression. Rule i. 

general-summing-up should be generalization, 
because a word in common use is preferable to 
an invented term. 
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" what pleasure can be found in dust, and heat, 
and noise?*' 

" The fatigue quite counteracts the pleasure,*' 
says the semi-invalid, whose weak nerves have 

d been subjected to " doing ** the continent. 
" Picture-galleries are very improving, I know, 
and the paintings of the old masters are very 
iSne ; but one does become so tired." 

2 " Profit, too ! ** exclaims crusty Mr Stay-at- 

home. " What profit is there in spending your 
strength wandering about Europe, standing in 
damp cathedrals, and living in comfortless 

2 hotels, where you sit down to a table-d*h6te, 

4 that furnishes every possible dish except the 

plain, wholesome food you 're accustomed to ? " 

I am quite deafened by these - objections, 

but not silenced. I repeat, there is much 

2 pleasure, and much profit in travel. To one 

2 whose lungs are sound and whose liver is in a 
state of normal activity the excitation of con- 
stantly shifting scenes is of itself pleasurable, 
and if the mental exhilaration caused by our 

4 flitting acquaintance with fellow-travellers is 
added to this, we are sure there is no enjoyment 
possible to the routine of home-life to be com- 
pared with it. 

Besides the many-sided pleasure to be derived 
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9 all possible reasons in one can be expressed 
by the two words, specific reasons, as the mean- 
ing of the clause is thus more concisely ren- 
dered — a generalization that embodies our spe- 
cific reasons. 

10 " doing " should be a rapid tour of, because a 
vulgarism is out of place in composition. 

1 1 Mr should be written Mr., because a period 
denotes an abbreviation. Rule xix. 

12 table-d'hdte should be underlined (table- 
d'hdte), to signify that it is a term borrowed 
from a foreign tongue. Rule xxxi. 

13 that should be which, because the clause is 
not restrictive, but makes an additional state- 
ment. Rule of syntax xxv. 

14 There should be no comma after pleasure, 
because the conjunction connects two words in 
a similar construction. Rule vi. 

15 There should be a comma after each of the 
words sound and activity, because they are the 
last words of two dependent clauses, preceding 
the proposition " the excitation is," etc. Rule iii. 

16 is should be be, because an hypothesis is im- 
plied in the proposition, which should therefore 
be in the subjunctive mode. Rule of syntax xi. 

17 The adjunct of the past should follow knowl- 
edge, as this is the noun whose meaning it limits. 
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from travel, there is a threefold proiSt for him 
who is not wilfully non-recipient. First, a 

i knowledge is gained of the past from this 
source. Where can history be better studied 
than in her monuments? Does not every 
cathedral testify to something better than the 
art instincts of the past age ? Do we not see 

4 evidence of an earnest faith which built the in- 
visible church? 

The palaces, the statues, the parks, and the 
forests all tell a tale of human glory or of 

k and human labor that is less impressive when 

/"or u read from the pages of a book. 

In the second place, the comparison a traveller 
makes between the development of other nations 

A and our own stage of growth, leads to y^ many im- 
provements in home institutions. We see changes 
in individual households, and we know that the 
public purse is often opened to a new public need 
through the national vanity inspired by travel. 
Lastly, in no other way can the good gift of 

2 " seeing ourselves as others see us '* be secured. 
Surely humility is a fitting grace for any people. 
In this frame of mind we renounce our prejudices, 
we welcome instruction, and are more disposed 

4 to that kindly charity that binds together the 
nations of the earth in one common brotherhood. 
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1 8 which should be that, because the clause is 
restrictive ; for I mean we see evidence not only 
of earnest faith, but of the particular faith that 
built the invisible church. 

19 The clause " that is less impressive when read 
from the pages of a book " is misplaced, because 
it is a relative, and its antecedent is tale. Be- 
sides, the same idea is more briefly expressed 
by a phrase relating to tell, " more impressively 
than the pen of the historian," which phrase 
should end the sentence. 

20 The words omitted are " the introduction of." 

21 There should be a comma after us, because 
the clause ending with this word is the subject 
of the sentence. Rule ii. 

22 that should be which, because the restrictive 
clause has for its antecedent a noun preceded 
by the adjective that , "that kindly charity 
which." Exception under Rule xxv. 



RULES FOR PUNCTUATION. 



I. — Every parenthetic word or expression should 
be separated from the rest of the sentence by- 
commas. 

II. — A clause forming the subject of the sentence, 
if long or ending in a verb, should be followed by a 
comma. 

III. — Dependent clauses should be separated from 
the rest of the sentence by a comma, or commas. 

IV. — Clauses, not restrictive in use, should be sep- 
arated from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

V. — Members of the sentence connected by a con- 
junction, should be separated by a comma. 

VI. — Two words of the same part of speech, and in 
a similar construction, if connected by a conjunction, 
should not be separated by a comma. 

VII. — If one of the words connected by a conjunc- 
tion be qualified by a word or adjunct not qualifying 
the other, the comma should be used. 

VIII. — ^The omission of a connective or other 
word, should be indicated by a comma ; and a 

26 
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comma should also be placed before the and con- 
necting the last two of a series of words or phrases. 

IX. — Words repeated should be separated by 
commas. 

X. — Pairs of words should be separated by 
commas. 

XI. — A direct quotation, unless formally intro- 
duced, should be preceded by a comma. 

XI L — A number of words or clauses followed by 
the subject these^ ally or such should be separated 
from this subject by a comma and a dash. 

RULES FOR THE OMISSION OF THE COMMA. 

XIII. — Do not use a comma between the subject 
and predicate of the sentence, when no limiting 
words intervene. 

XIV. — Do not use a comma between a word and 
that which qualifies or limits it. 

XV. — Do not use a comma between a restrictive 
clause and that which it restricts. 

RULES FOR THE USE OF OTHER MARKS. 

XVI. — A conjunction connecting two members, 
one or both of which contain a comma, should be 
preceded by a semicolon. A semicolon should also 
be used, if the conjunction be omitted between two 
members. 
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XVII. — ^A quotation introduced by as follows^ 
thus, in these words^ or other formal expression, 
should be preceded by a colon. A dash is often 
placed after the colon. 

XVIII. — Every declarative and imperative sen- 
tence should be followed by a period. 

XIX. — Every abbreviation should be followed by 
a period. 

XX. — Every direct question should be followed 
by an interrogation mark. 

XXI. — Every exclamatory word, phrase, or clause 
should be followed by an exclamation point. 

XXII. — Every abrupt change of construction 
should be denoted by the dash. The dash should 
also be used before words upon which unusual stress 
is laid. The omission of the word namely before an 
example should be denoted by the dash. 

XXIII. — Dashes are often used instead of the 
marks of parenthesis. 

XXIV. — Words having no connection with the 
rest of the sentence should be enclosed with the 
marks of parenthesis. 

XXV. — Quoted words should be enclosed by 
quotation marks. 

XXVI.— A quotation within a quotation should 
be indicated by the single marks. 

XXVII. — In quoting the titles of books, of news- 
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papers, or of pictures, quotation marks should be 
used. 

XXVIII. — ^The possessive case of nouns should be 
denoted by an apostrophe in connection with the s. 

XXIX. — The elision of a letter or syllable should 
be denoted by the apostrophe. 

XXX. — The union of two words to form one should 
be denoted by the hyphen. A hyphen should also 
be used to connect the syllables of a word divided at 
the end of a line. 

XXXI. — All words from foreign languages should 
be underlined. 

XXXII. — Numbers less than a hundred, unless de- 
noting dates, should be written in words, not with 
figures. 

XXXIII. — The sign & should never be used ex- 
cept in quoting the name of a firm. 



RULES FOR THE USE OF CAPITALS. 



L — The first word of every sentence should begin 
with a capital. 

IL — ^The pronoun I and the interjection O (not 
oh !) should be written with capitals. 

IIL — The first word of every direct quotation, un- 
less preceded by the conjunction that should begin 
with a capital. 

IV. — ^AU nouns and personal pronouns used to 
designate the Deity should begin with a capital. 

V. — All proper nouns, and adjectives derived from 
proper nouns, should begin with a capital. 

VI. — ^AU names used as titles should begin with a 
capital. Compound words used as titles should have 
both parts capitalized. 

VII. — The names of the days of the week and the 
months of the year (not the seasons) should begin 
with a capital. 

VIII. — ^The words north, east, south, and west, 
when used to designate a section of country, should 
be^in with a capital. 

30 



RULES FOR THE USE OF CAPITALS. 3 1 

IX. — The names of religious sects or of political 
parties should begin with a capital. 

X. — In quoting the titles of books or essays, the 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives should begin with a 
capital. 
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I. — A verb must agree with its subject in person 
and number. 

II. — Two or more subjects connected by and re- 
quire a plural verb. 

III. — ^Two or more subjects connected by or or 
nor require a singular verb, unless one or more of 
the subjects be plural. 

IV. — If the subjects be connected by as well as 
the verb should agree with the first. 

V. — If one of the subjects be affirmative and the 
other negative the verb should agree with the af- 
firmative. 

VI. — One or more subjects preceded by each or 
every or these words used as subjects, require a sin- 
gular verb. 

VII. — A collective noun may imply unity or plu- 
rality, and the verb must agree with it accordingly. 

VIII. — A neuter verb between two nominatives 
usually agrees with the one that precedes it. 

IX* — Use the Indicative Mode to assert a fact. 
3? 
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X. — Use the Potential Mode to denote power, 
obligation, or possibility ; 

the auxiliary would to denote intention or conse- 
quence, 
the auxiliary should to denote obligation, 
" " could " ability or power, 

might " possibility. 

XI. — Use the Subjunctive Mode to denote uncer- 
tainty. 

XII. — Use the Present Tense to state a fact that 
is true at all times. 

XIII. — To denote futurity, use shall in the first 
person, will in the second and third. 

If there be no reference to future time, use will 
to denote that the action depends upon the will of 
the person represented by the subject of the verb, 
and shall to denote that the action depends upon the 
will of another. 

XIV. — Use the Infinitive Present after a verb in the 
Past of the Indicative, unless the action denoted by 
the second verb be prior to that denoted by the first. 

XV.— Use the Pluperfect (Past-Perfect) Tense to 
denote an action that had taken place before some 
other past event. 

XVI. — Do not vary the tense; that is, change 
from past to present, or from present to past, in the 
course of the composition. 
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XVII. — Do not use tenses of the verb lay (to 
place) for tenses of the verb lie (to rest or recline). 

XVIII. — Give each auxiliary verb in a sentence 
its appropriate participle. 

XIX. — The passive verb must have for its subject 
the object of the active verb from which it is derived. 

XX. — Do not use a nominative pronoun for an 
objective, nor an objective for a nominative. 

XXI. — Use the same case after as before a neuter 
verb, when both case-words refer to the same object. 

XXII. — Use a possessive pronoun or noun before 
a verbal noun. 

XXIII. — One or more antecedents preceded by 
each or every^ or these words used as antecedents, 
should be represented by a singular pronoun. 

XXIV. — Everybody and every one are often im- 
properly used for alL 

XXV. — Use the relative who to denote persons, 
which to represent brutes and inanimate things, that 
with few exceptions, in restrictive clauses. 

XXVI. — Avoid the use of the plural adjectives 
these and those before the singular nouns kind and 
sort, 

XXVII. — Do not use either for each in the ex- 
pression " each side,** if both sides are referred to. 

XXVIII. — After the verbs look, taste, feel, smell, 
etc., use an adjective, if quality is to be expressed. 
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XXIX. — The superlatives first and last should 
precede a numeral relating to the same noun. 

XXX. — Do not use the superlative most for the 
adverb of deficiency, almost. 

XXXI. — Do not use a preposition as a connective. 

XXXII. — Use between in referring to two objects, 
among in referring to more than two. 

XXXIII. — Use into after verbs of motion towards 
an object ; in all other positions, use in. 



RULES FOR CONSTRUCTION. 



a. No foreign or obsolete word should be used. 

b. No unusual word or derivative should be used. 

c. Do not repeat a word unnecessarily in the 
course of the sentence. 

d. Use the proper word to convey your meaning. 
Avoid slang words, and all such as are condemned 
by good usage. 

e. No superfluous word or phrase should be used. 
/. A phrase should not be used when a single 

word expresses the same idea. 

g. Do not use interjections except in quoted dia- 
logue. 

A. Avoid vulgar and unmeaning expressions. 

u Place an adjunct next to the word it modifies. 

j. Place an adverbial expression in such position as 
makes the meaning of the sentence evident. 

k. Place a relative clause immediately after its 
antecedent. 

/. In the same sentence, do not use the same per- 
sonal pronoun with different antecedents. 

36 
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m. Clauses that refer to the same subject, as well 
as antithetic clauses, require a similar construction. 

n. A sentence consisting of several members, or 
members consisting of several phrases or words, 
should be so arranged that the most important 
member or word be placed last. 

0. Do not introduce either a witticism, or a useless 
circumlocution into serious composition. 

WARNINGS. 

/. Remember that an adverbial clause is not a 
sentence. 

g. A sentence is not finished unless it have a 
predicate. 

r. Ideas having little connection should not be in- 
troduced into the same sentence. 

s. Avoid repeating the same idea. 

t, A long sentence (covering a page of your paper) 
should be divided into shorter ones. 

u. Having written a long sentence, not easily di- 
vided, try to express the meaning in fewer words. 

V. Do not consider your composition finished till 
the expectation you have excited in the mind of the 
reader has been satisfied. 

w. Do not add a sentence after you have finished. 



THE FOREGOING RULES EXPLAINED 
AND EXEMPLIFIED. 



Every parenthetic word or expression should be 

separated from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

Parenthetic words and expressions are those which do not modify 
any one word in the sentence. The words oftenest used in this way 
are adverbs, such as : 

too, yes, 

however, no, 

perhaps, first, 

indeed, secondly, etc. 

The following examples show when the words modify another, and 
when they do not. 

Modifying. Not mcdi/ying. 

He was too restless to sleep. His sleep, too, was disturbed. 

I will go too. The night, however, is not 

However long the night, the long, 
morning dawns at last. The most precious objects, per- 

Perhaps so. Perhaps I shall haps, are the most difficult to 
go. reach. 

Vocatives, or those words used in addressing a person or object, 
are also parenthetic ; as, — 

Yes, sir, I will do it. 

Edith, the carriage is waiting. 

Do you think that it will rain, Thomas ? 

I tell you, friends, this is true. 

38 
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Some of the parenthetic expressions in common use are : 
in fact, on the contrary, 

no doubt, to be brief, 

of course, at all events, 

in general, said he (or equivalent clause), 

in 1885 (or other date), as it were. 

Examples. 

He knows, of course, that the debt will be paid. 

His statement, on the contrary, is false. 

In 1866, the Atlantic cable was laid between Europe and America. 

" But, uncle," said Tom, *' I don't see why the Latin need hinder 
me from getting on in business." 

** But I must go and look at the baby," CeHa added, without the 
least change of tone. 

*' It is impossible," said Turgot, " for a vulgar man to be simple." 

** Fine words," says our homely old proverb, " butter no parsnips." 

II. 

A clause forming the subject of the sentence, if 
long or ending in a verb, should be followed by a 
comma. 

A subject followed by an adjunct, as, The house of my friend. The 
horse belonging to Mr. N., does not require a comma between it 
and the verb. The comma is used only after a complete and long 
clause ; as, — 

That the neglect to arrange words in their proper order is the cause 
of much obscurity in expression, seems an evident truth. 

In placing a comma after a clause ending in a verb, be careful to 
know that the clause is the subject of the sentence, as it is in the 
following examples : 

The books that we read, aid in forming the mind. 

All things that are, are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. 

III. 

Dependent clauses should be separated from the 
rest of the sentence by a comma or commas. 
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Dependent clauses are those that depend on another clause to give 
them meaning. 

Examples, 

The more we have, the more we want. 

If our will be ready, the means will not be lacking. 

While one man lives in affluence, another has not enough to eat. 

As thy day is, so shall thy strength be. 

When a workman knows the use of his tools, he can make a door 
as well as a window. 

A phrase containing a noun in the case absolute depends upon the 
rest of the sentence for its meaning, and should be followed by a 
comma, according to the above rule. A noun is in the case absolute, 
when it is neither the subject nor object of any verb, or word in the 
sentence. 

Examples, 
His y^/^/r being dead, the son succeeded to the estate. 
The work being finished, the men withdrew. 
The friends of my youth, where are they now ? 

IV. 

Clauses, not restrictive in use, should be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

Restrictive means Ihniting the meaning of either the subject or 
predicate. Restrictive words or expressions are a necessary part of 
the sentence. Phrases or clauses that are not restrictive add an idea, 
or make an additional statement, but are not necessary to the compre- 
hension of the principal proposition. 

Examples, 

Restrictive, Not restrictive, 

A child eager to learn, pleases The child, eager to hear the 

his teacher. story, listened with attention. 
The king depending on the sup- The king, professing to seek the 

port of his subjects f cannot rashly welfare of his subjects, engaged in 

go to war. a foreign war. 
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A man deeply absorbed in Our friend, deeply interested 
thought is unconscious of his sur- in his own thoughts, took no part 
roundings. in the conversation. 

A single word in apposition with another, that is, having its case 
governed by the same word, is restrictive ; 2^ phrase or clause in appo- 
sition is not restrictive. 



Not restrictive, 
Newton, the great mathema^ 
tician, was very modest. 

This is in honor of Cyrus, the 
King of Babylon. 

Washington, the first President 
of the United States, was an up- 
right man. 
In the following examples, the relative clause is restrictive, because 
it forms a necessary part of either the subject or predicate, the verb 
referring to the whole clause. In the non-restrictive clauses, the verb 
refers to the antecedent alone. 



Restrictive, 

The mathematician Newton dis- 
covered the law of gravitation. 

The Emperor Nero was very 
cruel. 

He was elected president. 

He called himself Joseph, 



Restrictive, 

A man that refuses to earn an 
honest livelihood should not be 
supported at the public expense. 

His joke that made everybody 
laugh was borrowed from Sydney 
Smith. 

He who filches from me my 
good name takes what can nought 
enrich him. 

Every one must love a child 
that is docile. 

He who lives an honest life 
preaches sublimely. 



Not restrictive. 

Grey, who had wandered from 
his friends, was seized by two of 
his scouts. 

His stories, which are always 
well told, make him an agreeable 
companion. 

Her voice, which was pleasing 
in the parlor, was too weak for a 
public occasion. 

The younger, who was but a 
child, addressed the stranger. 

Always speak truth, which is 
the first of virtues. 



V. 



Members of the sentence connected by a conjunc- 
tion should be separated by a comma^ 
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The conjunctions 


most 


frequently used, are : 




and 




for 


yet 


as 




if 


or 


as well as 




lest 


nor 


both 




that 


either 


but 




than 


neither 


because 




though 


whether 



But is a conjunction only when no relation is implied by its use ; 
as,— 

He tries hard, but he does not succeed. 
He is rich, but not happy. 
For is a conjunction only when used in the sense of because ; as, — 
Do not fail to come, for I shall expect you. You must re-copy it, 
for you have made many mistakes. 

That is a conjunction when it neither refers to a noun nor takes the 
place of one ; as, — 

The farmer sows the seed, that he may reap the harvest. 
That unless meaning in order that^ and than connecting short 
clauses, should not be preceded by the comma. 

Examples, 
He said that he would come. 
It is true that they are going. 
It is a pity that it is true. 

Nothing is more admirable in action than to be resolute. 
He b a better scholar than his brother. 

VI. 
Two words of the same part of speech and in a 
similar construction, if connected by a conjunction, 
should not be separated by a comma. 

Examples. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise. 
He was both honest and prudent. 
Every one makes a mistake now and then, 
$he can draw and paint. 
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VII. 
If one of the words connected by a conjunction be 
qualified by a word or adjunct not qualifying the 
other, the comma should be used. 

Examples, 

She can draw, and paint in oils. 

He could write, and cipher too. 

He suddenly plunged, and sank. 

He was unreliable, and sometimes dishonest. 

He gave his word, and even his bond. 

VIII. 

The omission of a connective or other word, 
should be indicated by a comma; and a comma 
should also be placed before the and connecting the 
last two of a series of words or phrases. 

Examples, 

He was busy, poor, and happy. 

He has wit, genius, and invention. 

The invitation was promptly, gladly, and courteously accepted. 

A mother guides, controls, and loves her child. 

Say what you mean, do what you promise. 

Admission, fifty cents. 

Virginia was settled by the English ; New York, by the Dutch. 

IX. 

Words repeated should be separated by commas. 

Examples. 

Quit, O quit this mortal frame. 

3hame, shame to ^he man that betrayed his friend. 
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X. 

Pairs of words should be separated by commas. 

Examples, 

Vanity and pride, interest and ambition, avarice and envy, are too 
often the motives of human action. 

Let elevation without turgidness, purity without primness, pathos 
without whining, characterize your style. 

XL 
A direct quotation, unless formally introduced, 
should be preceded by a comma. 

Examples. 

He often uttered the wise maxim, ** If you want a thing weU done, 
you must do it yourself." As Mr. Wiseacre remarked, *' The art is 
not how to make money, but how to keep it." The dying remark of 
the learned Grotius was, " I have spent my whole life in laboriously 
doing nothing." She often said, ** Great talkers are little doers." 

XIL 
A number of words or clauses followed by the 
subject thesey all, or such^ should be separated from 
this subject by a comma and a dash. 

Examples. 

How the author lived, what he wore, how he looked, — all that is 
mere gossip. To speak the truth, to slander no man, to live honestly, 
to love our neighbor, — such are the requirements of the Christian 
faiUi. 

Rules XIII., XIV., XV. need no exemplification. 
They are necessary only as a warning against • car^' 
}es?nes§. 
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XVI. 
A conjunction connecting two members, one or 
both of which contain a comma, should be sepa- 
rated by the semicolon. A semicolon should also 
be used, if the conjunction be omitted between two 
members. 

Examples. 

Art is applied science ; and every art has a basis in science, 
whether that basis has been discovered or not. 

As for the birds, I do not believe there is one of them but does 
more good than harm ; and of how many featherless bipeds can this 
be said ? 

A friend cannot be known in prosperity ; an enemy cannot be hid 
in adversity. 

XVII. 
A quotation introduced by as follows^ thus^ in 
these words, or other formal expression, should be 
preceded by a colon. A dash is often placed after 
the colon. 

Examples, 

In his last moments he uttered these words : *' I fall a sacrifice to 
sloth and luxury." 

He rose and began his address as follows : " The rejection of a 
treaty is a serious question." 

XVIII. 
Every declarative and imperative sentence should 
be followed by a period. 

A declarative sentence is one that declares a fact, or makes a 
statement. 
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Examples. 

The Pilgrims landed. They found the country bleak. Snow 
covered the ground. Tracks of beasts were seen. An exploring 
party left the ship. 

Here, each sentence makes a distinct statement, and must therefore 
be followed by a period. Again, 

We received an invitation to a garden-party. We went in a car- 
riage. We wore white dresses. Many of the guests carried parasols. 

Each sentence declares a fact, and is distinct from the next. A 
succession of short sentences such as the above, should not form a 
paragraph ; but, however short sentences may be, each must be fol- 
lowed by a period. 

Examples of imperative sentences. 

Come in. Go to your class. Give thy thoughts no tongue. Be 
good. Let not the sun go down upon your wrath. Owe no man 
anything. Be not wise in your own conceits. 

XIX. 

Every abbreviation should be followed by a period. 
An abbreviation may be a capital letter, or a syllable. 

Examples, 

N. B. Take notice. 

A. D. In the year of our Lord. 

D. V. God willing. 

Q. E. D. Which was to be proved. 

C. O. D. Collect on delivery. 

R. S. V, P. An answer is requested. 

P. P. C. To take leave. To bid good-by. 

Chas. Charles. Mrs. Mistress. 

Hon. Honorable. Mme. Madame. 

Mr. Mister. Messrs. (Messieurs) ; plural of Mr. 

Jan. January. The proper abbreviation for each month is the 
first three letters, except for September, when four arc needed. Do 
not abbreviate June or July. 
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XX. 

Every direct question should be followed by an 
interrogation mark. 

Direct qtusHans, Indirect, 

He entered and said, *' When He asked when we would be 

will you be ready to go ? " ready to go. 

Not ready yet, Thomas ? He asked Thomas if he was not 

yet ready. 

*' What does this mean?" said What all this means, is the 

he. question. 

XXL 

Every exclamatory word, phrase, or clause should 
be followed by an exclamation point. 

If the interjection be followed by an exclamatory clause, use a 
comma after the interjection, and the exclamation point only at the 
end of the clause. 

Interjections . Exclamatory clauses. 

Hark ! I hear the bell. What a barbarous act ! 

O sun ! to tell thee how I hate Thou sun, said I, fair light ! 
thy beams. . . . 

Oh ! my offence is rank. Oh, how I su£Fer ! 

XXII. 

Every abrupt change of construction should be 
denoted by the dash ; as, — 

Was there ever a bolder soldier ? Was there ever — but I scorn to 
boast. 

The dash should also be used before words upon 
which unusual stress is laid ; as, — 
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He is of illustrious birth and possessed of great wealth, but — ^he is 
an idiot. 

The omission of the word namely before an 
example should be denoted by the dash ; as, — 

Prof. Agassiz wrote with facility in four languages — Latin, Ger- 
man, French, and English. 

XXIIL 
Dashes are often used instead of the marks of 
parenthesis. 

Examples. 

He is a preacher and a prophet — an3rthing you will, — ^but an artist 
he is not. 

The smile of a child — always so ready when there is no distress — ^is 
like a rift in a cloud showing bright sky beyond. 

XXIV. 
Words having no connection with the rest of the 
sentence should be enclosed with the marks of 
parenthesis. 

Examples, 

Are you still (I fear you may be) anxious about the child's re- 
covery ? 
The king (for it was indeed he) smiled at the peasant's fright. 

XXV. 

Quoted words should be enclosed by quotation 
marks. 

Care must be taken to enclose by the marks such passages, and 
only such, as represent the exact words of the speaker or writer. 
Notice the marks in the following passage : 
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'* Tom," said Maggie, as they sat on the boughs of the elder-tree, 
eating their jam puffs, ' * shall you run away to-morrow ? " 

" No," said Tom, slowly, eyeing the third puff, which was to be 
divided between them, "no, I sha'n't." 

*• Why not, Tom ? Because Lucy *s coming?" 

** No," said Tom, opening his pocket-knife, and holding it over 
the puff, with his head on one side, " what do I care about Lucy? 
She *s only a girl."—" The Mill on the Floss." 

XXVI. 
A quotation within a quotation should be indi- 
cated by the single marks ; as, — 

Some one has said, ** The statement that * birds in their little nests 
agree ' is very far from being true." 

XXVII. 
In quoting the titles of books, of newspapers, or 
of pictures, quotation marks should be used. 

No examples are needed for this rule, but the pupil's attention is 
directed to the following remark, quoted from Bigelow's '* Handbook 
of Punctuation " : 

" The names of vessels are sometimes quoted. But this seems as 
unnecessary as quoting the names of streets or churches." 

XXVIII. 

• The possessive case of nouns should be denoted 

by an apostrophe in connection with the s. 

In placing the apostrophe, remember that it usually precedes the f, 

Eooamples. 

A child's rattle. Children's toys. 

A man's book. Men's work. 

If the plural form of the noun be the same as the singular, the 
apostrophe follows the s of the plural. 
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Examples, 

The boy's kite. The boys' kites. 

A friend's letter. The friends' letters. 

If the possessive word end in an s sound, the s may be omitted. 

Examples, 

Charles' coat. For conscience' sake. 

Socrates' wife. Bums' poetry. 

Notice the use of the apostrophe in such expressions as, — 

The Seven Years' War. 

The Queen of England's empire. 

Smith and Brown's office. 

John and Mary's uncle. 

To-day's naval demonstration promises to be an event in New 
York's history. 

Observe that the possessive pronouns its^ ours, yours, and theirs are 
never written with an apostrophe. 

XXIX. 

The elision of a letter or syllable should be de- 
noted by an apostrophe. 

Some of the words in which such elision occurs, are, — 

'T is, it 's, o'clock, can't, don't, does n't, would n't, and similar 

contractions. 

" A book 's a book, although there 's nothing in 't." 

Sometimes the apostrophe is used to mark the omission of figures 

denoting the century, also to mark the plural of letters and figures, 

as : 

The spirit of '76, 
Mind your p's and q's. 
Copy your 7's. 

XXX. 

The union of two words to form one should be de- 
noted by the hyphen. 
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Although nsage is somewhat divided as to the use of the hyphen in 
compound words, the following rules will satisfy the pupil's need. 

Write nouns compounded of two monosyllables without the hyphen, 
unless the two words of the compound are both accented in the pro- 
nunciation. 

Without the hyphen. 
Horseback, farmhouse, railroad, steamboat, raindrop, etc. 

With the hyphen. 

Self-love, sea-shell, sky-lark, price-list, rack-rent, and nouns ending 
in tree, as plum-tree, etc. 

When one of the words forming the compound is a dissyllable, use 
the hyphen ; as, — 

Golden-rod, sweet-briar, dining-room, twenty-one, and all other 
compound numbers. 

Compound adjectives are always written with the hyphen ; as, — 
Old-fashioned, high-minded, well-bred. 

The adverbs to-day, to-morrow, and to-night should be written 
with the hyphen. Good-by and now-a-days are sometimes written 
without the hyphen. 

The words anybody, everybody, anything, and everything, and all 
compound pronouns, myself, etc., should be written without a hyphen, 
and without division into two words. 

A hyphen should also be used to connect the syl- 
lables of a word divided at the end of a line. 

In dividing words at the end of a line, be careful never to divide a 
syllable. In determining how many letters form a syllable, be guided 
by the sound. Prefixes and suffixes form syllables. 

RULES FOR CAPITALS. 
I. 
The first word of every sentence should begin with 
a capital. 
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The first word following an exclamation point or an interrogation 
point, as well as the first word after a period, should be written with 
a capital. 

Exceptions, 

If a succession of exclamatory or interrogative phrases occurs, or if 
the exclamation or interrogation be used parenthetically, the capital 
should not be used for the following word. 

Examples, 

How noble was his nature ! how truthful ! how ingenuous ! how 
unselfish ! how self-sacrificing ! 

Why do you visit this region ? for pleasure ? for rest ? for mental 
stimulus ? for pecuniary gain ? 

In order to gratify his revenge, (How ignoble the motive !) he went 
over to the enemy. 

The oft-repeated question, What is truth ? has never been satis- 
factorily answered. 

II. 

The pronoun I and the interjection O (not oh !) 
should be written with capitals. 

Oh I is used to denote distress or great surprise ; O, as part of a 
phrase or to denote other emotions. The use of this interjection 
seldom adds grace or force, and the pupil is advised to omit it 
altogether. 

III. 
The first word of every direct quotation, unless 
preceded by the conjunction that, should begin with 
a capital. 

Examples of quotations have already been given under the rules for 
punctuation. The following is an example of the exception under 
this rule. 

The document declares that ** war exists by the act of Mexico.' 
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IV. 
All nouns and personal pronouns used to desig- 
nate the Deity should begin with a capital. 

The word god or gods referring to a Pagan deity should begin with 
a small letter, but the special name of such a god is a proper noun, 
and for this reason should begin with a capital ; as, — 

He claimed descent from Brahma, a god of the Hindoo race. 



All proper nouns, and adjectives derived from 
proper nouns, should begin with a capital. 

Proper nouns are names that designate one particular object or 
event. Such are the names of persons, places, nations, and the in- 
dividual names given to brutes. 

To determine whether a name is a proper or a common noun, ask 
— Does this name apply to any other object or event than the one of 
which I am speaking ? If it do not, it is a proper noun. 

Examples, 

Trinity Church. The McCormick Observatory of the University of 
Virginia. The Servia (the steamer). The St. Sistine Madonna. The 
French Revolution. The Declaration of Independence. The Re- 
form Bill. 

Heaven, meaning the future state of the blessed, begins with a 
capital ; referring to the sky, with a small letter. 

Earth, referred to as one of the planets, begins with a capital ; 
otherwise used, with a small letter. 

Sun and moon, though usually employed to designate one special 
object, should begin with a small letter. 

Names denoting a race of human beings, are common nouns, and 
should begin with a small letter ; as, — 

gypsy, negro, mulatto, quadroon. 

The following words, although common nouns, usually begin wit!} 
a capital : 

Cfcole, Yankee^ Hoosi^r. 
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Names of species should not begin with a capital. In scientific 
works such names may be capitalized, but in all other composition 
the small letter should be used. 

Names of species. 

Rose, lily, sunflower, oak, maple, elm, terrier, pug, setter, sparrow, 
oriole. 

Canary, although derived from a proper noun, is written with a 
small letter. 

Proper adjectives are those derived from proper names ; as, — 
Newtonian, English, French, German, etc., 
A Skye terrier, a Wilton carpet, a Jacqueminot rose. 
Names of games are common nouns ; as, — 

lawn tennis, base ball, whist. 
Some adjectives derived from proper names have a twofold mean- 
ing, being sometimes used as descriptive adjectives. 

Proper, Descriptive, 

The Puritan emigration to New They attend church with puri- 

England took place in 1620. tan regularity. 

The Heavenly rest is the reward The eye of a child possesses a 

of believers. heavenly \i^zxX^, 

The Platonic philosophy has A platonic friendship existed 

been studied by many. between them. 

VI. 
All names used as titles should begin with a capital. 

It is only when used as titles that common nouns should be capi- 
talized. 

Titles, Not Htles. 

Signed by King John. A king is but a man. 

Accepted by Queen Victoria. Dressed like a queen. 

Sentenced by the Duke of Alva. A duke may have broad estates. 

The death of General Grant. A general that serves the state 

The assassination of President deserves reward, 
parfield. T^^X made him president. 
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A drive in Central Park. A park is a benefit to a city. 

A boat on the Hudson River. The river is wide. 

The railroad on Mount Wash- We went up a mountain, 

ington. We stopped at an island. 

A cottage on Staten Island. 

A common noun, when used to designate a special person or object, 
begins with a capital. 

Examples, 

** Had I served my God as faithfully as I have served my King" — 
meaning, Henry VIII. 

The General died, July 23 — ^meaning Gen. Grant, 

The President remains in Washington. — meaning President Cleve- 
land. 

We will drive to the Park — meaning Central Park. 

The adjectives used as part of a title should begin with a capital ; 
as, Alfred the Great, Good Queen Bess, Charles the Wise. 

Compound words used as titles should have both 
parts capitalized ; as, Major-General, Rear-Admiral. 

vn. 

The names of the days of the week, and the months 
of the year (not the seasons) should begin with a 
capital. 

Particular days of the year ; as. Fourth of July, Christmas, New 
Year's Day, are proper nouns. The names of the seasons are capital- 
ized by some authors, but modem usage is in favor of the small 
letter. 

VIII. 

The words north, east, south, and west, when used 
to designate a section of country, should begin with 
a capital, 
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Examples. 

The member from the West. 

The news from the East. 

The breach between the North and the South. 

IX. 

The names of religious sects or political parties 

should begin with a capital. 

The adjectives as well as nouns used to denote a sect or party 
should also be capitalized. 

Examples, 

A Christian martyr. An Episcopal divine. The Pagan world. 
A Conservative member. A Republican senator. In France the 
Extreme Left. 



In quoting the titles of books or essays, the nouns 
verbs, and adjectives should begin with a capital. 

Examples, 

Harper & Brothers have published a work entitled, "Congrega- 
tionalism of the Last Three Hundred Years, as Seen in Literature ; 
with Special Reference to Certain Recondite, Neglected, and Dis- 
puted Passages." 

The essay is entiUed, " A Good Word for Winter." 

RULES OF SYNTAX. 
I. 

A verb must agree with its subject in person and 
pumben 
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In simple sentences in which the verb follows the subject, a viola- 
tion of this rule is not likely to occur ; but when the arrangement is 
reversed a violation is frequent. 

Examples of correct use. 

In these expressions lies the force of his argument. Near the 
house, in the shadow cast by the trees, stands a woman with a child 
in her arms. 

Words interposed between the subject and the verb do not affect 
the agreement. 

Examples, 

The appearance of many things in these shops reminds me of Paris. 

Nothing but leafless trees breaks the monotony of the landscape. 

The use of medicines for trivial disorders is not favored by this 
physician. 

Attention to punctuation and rules of syntax is required by the 
teacher. 

A moral and honorable mode of action and thought is enforced as 
a duty. 

The number of books on the shelves of this library is not known. 

II. 

Two or more subjects connected by and require a 
plural verb ; as, His nephew and niece were present. 

If the two subjects refer to the same person the verb should be 
singular. 

Examples, 

His nephew and namesake was a clever lad of ten. 
A laggard in love and a dastard in war was to wed the fair 
Elle^ . . . 

III. 

Two or more subjects connected by or or nor 
require a singular verb, unless one or more of the 
subjects be plural. 
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When the subjects are of different numbers, the plural should be 
placed last. 

Examples, 

My brother or sister is going. 

Neither my brother nor my sister is going. 

My brother or my sisters are going. 

Neither my brother nor my sisters are going. 
When the subjects connected by or or nor are of different persons, 
the proper form of the verb should be used with each subject. Such 
subjects are, he or you^ he or I^ you or /, they or we. 

Examples of correct use. 

Either he is wrong, or you are. 
He is going, or I am. 

Neither has he, nor have I any doubt of its success. 
In some sentences the auxiliaries may be omitted by ellipsis ; as, — 

They are more able to give assistance than either you or I. 
A sentence like the following. 

Nothing which either John or I have done deserves punishment, 
may be written. 

Nothing which has been done by either John or me deserves pun- 
ishment. 

IV. 

If the subjects be connected by as well as the 
verb should agree with the first. 

Examples, 

His industry as well as his skill and knowledge is commended by 
his employer. 

His friends as well as his enemy condemn this act. 

V. 

If one of the subjects be affirmative and the other 
negative the verb should agree with the affirmative. 
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Examples, 

Illy poverty and not my will consents. 

His hopes f if not his judgment, lead him to expect success. 

Not talents but opportunity gives him the position. 

VI. 

One or more subjects preceded by e6ich or every, 
or these words used as subjects, require a singular 
verb. 

Examples. 

Each man, woman, and €ti\\di pays for a seat. 

Every shrub, every flower, every blade of grass on these premises 
if watched by the keeper. 

Each of these circumstances has its influence. 

Every one of the members of this church contributes to its sup- 
port. 

Every plan for alleviating the sorrows of the poor, the sick, the 
blind, and the orphan was secure of his sympathy. 

Everybody near the scene of this disaster was ready with help. 

VII. 

A collective noun may imply unity or plurality, 
and the verb must agree with it accordingly. 

Implying an idea of unity signifies that the collection of objects is 
regarded as one body or mass. Plurality implies that the objects 
forming the collection are regarded as individuals. 

Implying unity. Implying plurality. 

The community was disturbed. The cattle are grazing in the 

The mob was dispersed. pasture. 

The crowd hcgms to assemble. Th^ people vote. 

The church pays its debts. The public are deceived. 
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Three-quarters of the sum has The peasantry wear wooden 
been raised by popular contribu- shoes, 
tions. Three-quarters of the members 

Ninety per cent, of his money are residents. 
is inherited. Ninety per cent, of the work- 

men are foreigners. 

VIII. 

A neuter verb between two nominatives usually 
agrees with the one that precedes it. 

Examples, 

Tales of frontier life were the delight of his boyhood. 

The prise awarded was three books to be chosen by the recipient. 

IX. 

Use the Indicative Mode to assert a fact. 

A common fault with the young pupil is the use of the potential 
auxiliaiy would to state a fact or habitual action in the past. 

Incorrect, Correct, 

While we were at Newport it While we were at Newport it 

would rain every day. rained every day. 

Often the house would be so Often the house was so cold, 

cold, we were glad to sit in the etc. 

sun on the piazza. 

While at the Cliff House Our While at the Cliff House our 

dog would sleep in my room. dog slept, etc. 

In the last sentence would sleep may be used, if the intended 
meaning is that the dog insisted upon sleeping in that room. 

X. 

Use the Potential Mode to denote power, obliga- 
tion, or possibility. 
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Examples of the use of would, implying intention : — 
I would not take my dog with me. 
You would not stay with your cousin. 
He would not go alone. 
She said that she would come. 
Implying a consequence : — 
If you were a more diligent student, you would know more. 
If he did that in an English school, he would be punished. 
Should is equivalent to ought^ and is also used after the conjunc- 
tions that^ unless^ if, though, as, — 

I am sorry that it should be so. 
I said I would go, unless it should rain. 
The following observation is quoted from Prof. Bain's ** Higher 
English Grammar " : 

The same errors are committed with would and should as with 
will and shall. When one is under influence from without / would 
is improper ; 

It is wrong to say. The correct expression is, 

I would be surprised, I should be surprised, 

I would be obliged, I should be obliged, 

I would be under the necessity, I should be under the necessity. 
I would be delighted ; ' I should be delighted, 

in none of these cases is the effect 
dependent on the speaker's will. 

Could is the past of can, and implies the ability to do ; as, — 
He could read and write. 

He could go ; that is, there is nothing to prevent his going. 
Might, the past of may, implies that the act is possible, or that 
permission has been granted, as, — 

He said that it might be true. 
My father said that I might go. 

XL 

Use the Subjunctive Mode to denote uncertainty. 

A verb is not in the Subjunctive Mode, because it follows the con- 
junction if. When the speaker states a known fact, the clause is in 
the indicative. Notice the difference in the following examples : 
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Indicative. Subjunctive, 

If the car is full, I am going to If the car be full, I shall walk, 

get in. (The speaker knows (Uncertainty is expressed.) 
that the car is full.) 

It is not much cooler here, if If he have opened the windows, 
he has opened the windows, the room will be cooler. (The 
(The speaker knows that the speaker is uncertain whether the 
windows have been opened.) windows have been opened or not.) 
Though he j/fi^i>j four hours a Though he study this lesson 
day, he does n't know his lesson, four hours, he may fail in his 
(The speaker knows he does examination. (Uncertainty is ex- 
study four hours.) pressed.) 

XII. 

Use the Present Tense to state a fact that is true 

at all times ; as, — 

Our teacher told us that water is composed of two gases. 
He repeated that our club meets on Thursdays. 

XIII. 

To denote futurity, use shall in the first person, 
will in the second and third. If there be no refer- 
ence to future time, use will to denote that the 
action depends upon the will of the person repre- 
sented by the subject of the verb, and shall to de- 
note that the action depends upon the will of an- 
other. 

Examples, 

Expressing futurity. Expressing the speaker's deter- 

mination that the action shall be 
performed, 
I shall take music lessons next I have promised I will practise 
winter. two hours a day. 
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Expressing futurity* Expressing the speaker's deter- 

mination that the action shall be 
performed. 

You will find her very much You shall find it, if you spend the 
changed. day searching for it. 

He will be sorry he was not at He shall rue the day he injured 
home. me. 

Examples of the action depending upon the will of the person repre- 
sented by the subject, 

I will do it. You will come, will you not ? He will go abroad 
soon. They will invite their cousins. 

Examples showing when the action does not depend upon the will of 
the subject. 

Shall I change my seat ? (do you want me to ?). You shall take 
your brother's seat (I intend to assigpi the seat to you). 

He shall have the best seat (I intend t6 secure it for him). 

They shall go to Harvard (we intend to send them to that in- 
stitution). 

XIV. 

Use the Infinitive Present after a verb in the Past 
of the Indicative, unless the action denoted by the 
second verb be prior to that denoted by the first. 

The infinitive Present of verbs is denoted by the preposition to 
expressed or understood. 

To have prefixed to the Past Participle of the verb is the form of 
the Past Infinitive. 

In the examples given below to have gone^ to have written, etc. 
would be incorrect. 

I intended to go yesterday. 
I intended to write last week. 
I expected to receive news by this steamer. 
He was said to be a poet. 
He was believed to be talented. 
It is correct, however, to say, *' He was said to have been born in 
England." Here the action denoted by the second verb was prior to 
that of the first. 
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XV. 

Use the Pluperfect (Past-Perfect) Tense to denote 
an action that had taken place before some other 
past event. 

Examples. 

I did not laugh, because I had heard the story before. 

My mother met me at the door, and asked if I had had a pleasant 
time. 

I went into the house, and found that my cousin had reached home 
before me. 

XVI. 

Do not vary the tense ; that is, change from past 
to present or from present to past in the course of 
the composition. 

This rule will be readily understood by the following example. 
The composition begins : 

While we were staying at Bethlehem last summer, we planned an 
excursion to Mount Agassiz. We started early in the morning, and 
drove to the foot of the mountain. Here we leave our carriage, and 
with a very stout boy for a guide, begin the ascent. 

The two verbs in italics should be left and began. The pupils 
that study Rhetoric know there is a figure called Vision ; but they 
must remember that a change of tense alone does not constitute this 
figure 

XVII. 

Do not use tenses of the verb lay (to place) for 
tenses of the verb lie (to rest or recline). 

The mistakes in the use of these verbs usually occur in the past 
tenses. 
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Examples of correct use. 

The verb lie. The verb lay, 

I lay down yesterday to take I laid the book on the table. 

a nap. Laying the book down, he 

The dog was lying on the rag. said, — 
The book has lain there since She had laid it on the shelf. 

Sunday. 

XVIII. 

Give each auxiliary verb in a sentence its appro- 
priate participle. 

Incorrect, Correct, 

He has often done it, and will He has often done it, and will 

again. do it again. 

You will bear it as you have so You will bear it as you have 

many other trials. borne so many other trials. 

I have never understood this I have never understood this 

rale, nor do I now. rale, nor do I now understand it. 



XIX. 

The passive verb must have for its subject the 
object of the active verb from which it is derived. 

The passive form incorrectly used. 
They were promised it. 
She was offered a reward. 
He was allowed three per cent. 
The baker was paid the money. 

The active verbs are^ — The objects of these verbs are,^- 
promise. it. 

offer. a reward, 

allow. three per cent. 

pay, the mon^. 
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Therefore the correct form is^ — 
It was promised them. 
A reward was offered her. 
Three per cent, was allowed him. 
The money was paid to the baker. 

XX. 

* Do not use a nominative pronoun for an objective, 
nor an objective for a nominative. 

The nominative pronoun represents the person performing the 
action denoted by the verb ; as, — 

/see, You play, He runs, We dance, They go, IVho comes ? 

The objective case represents the object of the verb or of a 
preposition ; as, — 

He sees me^ blames you^ praises him^ loves us^ sends them, offends 
whtfm ? 

Examples of nominatives. 

Sister and /, after having spent a week in making our preparations, 
started on our journey. 
John and he have gone fishing. 
Her father and she travelled all over Europe. 
He thought brother and / would like to go. 
They and their friends are still with us. 

Examples of objectives. 

They asked John and me to join them in a game of tennis. 
My friend took my cousin and me for a drive in the park. 
Let sister and me go together. 

Objects of a preposition. 

Father bought tickets for brother and me. 
The flowers were given to Nellie and me. 
This money is to be divided between you and him, 
All but me were invited. 
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Nominatives of a verb understood. 

She is taller than / (am). 
His cousin is richer than he (is). 
They write better than we (do). 
I can do it as well as ke (can). 

Objects of a verb understood. 

The teacher praised John more than me (^t praised me). 
The father loved the daughter as much as him (he loved him). 

Objects of a preposition understood. 

It was for them rather than %is (for us). 

I gave you more than him (than I gave to him). 

I would rather he would give it to Thomas than me {to me). 

Nominative of the relative. 

Who did you say was there ? 

I do not know who it is. (pred. nom. of is) 

I did not see who was in their box at the opera. 

Objective of the relative. 

Whom did he accuse of saying so ? 
Whom should I meet but our old teacher ? 
I do not know whom you mean. 
To whom did you say this ? 
For whom is this intended ? 
By whom was this written ? 

XXI. 

Use the same case after as before a neuter verb, 
when both case-words refer to the same object; 
as,— 

It is I. It was he. It was they. I took it to be him. That 
Wf^5 he, 
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XXII. 
Use a possessive pronoun or noun before a verbal 

noun. 

Incorrect^ Correct, 

Did you hear of him taking Did you hear of his taking the 
the prize ? prize ? 

You saying so does n't make Your saying so, etc. 
it so. 

It is thought that the horse It is thought that the horse's 
running away caused the accident, running away, etc. 

Have you heard of the prisoner Have you heard of iheprisoner's 
escaping from jail ? escaping, etc. 

In each of the above examples, the participle is used as a noun, 
being the name of an action ; and this action is attributed to the 
person or brute as a possession. In the first, the taking of the prize 
was his act ; in the second, it is your utterance that is referred to ; 
in the third, the running away of the horse is, of ^course, equivalent 
to his running away ; and in the fourth, the prisoner's escape is 
alluded to. 

XXIII. 

One or more antecedents preceded by each or 

every, or these words used as antecedents, should be 

represented by a singular pronoun. 

Examples, 

Each of the members of this society pays his fee. 
Every one that was present gave his opinion. 
Each act, each word, each thought of man has its influence in the 
formation of character. 

Every bone, every muscle, every tendon of the body has its use. 

XXIV. 

Everybody and every one are often improperly 
used for all. 
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In the following sentences, cited from Dr. Hodgson's '* Errors in 
English/' the words everybody and every one require a singular pro- 
noun to represent them, and the use of such a pronoun does not con- 
vey the idea intended ; which is, to call attention to a number of per- 
sons viewed as individuals, making a plurality. 

Where everybody (should be all) can ride as soon as they are 
bom. 

It is true that when perspective was first discovered, everybody 
(all) amused themselves with it. 

One fine afternoon everybody was (all were) on deck, amusing them- 
selves as they could. 

He hoped every one (all) had enjoyed themselves. 

Every one was (all were) full of themselves, etc. 

XXV. 

Use the relative who to denote persons, which to 
represent brutes and inanimate things, that^ with few 
exceptions, in restrictive clauses. 

Examples of the use of who and which. 

He gave it to a poor man, who thanked him heartily for it. 

We sold the candlesticks, but the clock, which had belonged to our 
grandfather, we kept. 

There was a loud clap of thunder, and the horse, which was in the 
stable at the time, jumped a foot from the floor. 

Restrictive clauses^ requiring that. 

The beggar that came to the door yesterday has come again to- 
day. 

It is the handsomest clock that I have ever seen. 

The horse that stands before the door belongs to my uncle. 

All that live, must die. 

A man that pays his debts promptly is a good citizen. 

The horse and wagon that passed just now came from the livery 
stable. 
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Exceptions. 

When the relative in a restrictive clause is preceded by a prep- 
osition, use who or which ; as, — 

The man to whom you gave the package is a porter. 

He brought the birds from a port at which he had stopped during 
his last voyage. 

You must copy a composition in which these enors are found. 

When the antecedent is those, many, or a similar word, referring to 
persons, use who ; as, — 

Those who study, will improve. 
There are many who deny this truth. 

When the antecedent is a personal pronoun, use who ; as, — 
I who, he who, you who, they who. 

When the antecedent is preceded by the adjective or the conjunction 
that, use who or which ; as, — 

That man who gave me the card. 

That remark which he made. 

That song which was sung. 

He regretted that he had sung a song which was so unpopular. 

XXVI. 

Avoid the use of the plural adjectives these and 

those before the singular nouns kind and sort. 

Instead of the expressions these kind, those kind, or those sort, say 
this kind, that kind, or such objects as these, 

XXVII. 
Do not use either for each in the expression ** each 
side," if both sides are referred to. 

Examples of correct use. 

On each side of the street was a row of trees. 
On each side of the entrance stood a sentinel. 
He may sit on either side of the table. 
You may walk on either side of the street. 
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XXVIII. 
After the verbs look, taste, feel, smell, etc., use an 
adjective, if quality is to be expressed. 

Examples. 

He looks stupid (has a stupid appearance). 
She looks pretty (presents a pretty appearance). 
It tastes good (is good to the taste). 
It feels smooth (is smooth to the touch). 
It smells sweet (has a sweet odor). 
Manner is expressed in the following, and therefore adverbs are 
used. 

He looks stupidly at her, and says nothing. 
He looks keenly at the object. 
He tastes the weed hesitatingly. 

XXIX. 

The superlatives first and last should precede a 
numeral relating to the same noun. 

First or last can relate to but one object ; therefore, if you wish to 
designate two or more, and at the same time point out which two or 
more are referred to, place the superlative first ; as, — 

The first three houses from Fifth Ave. are numbered 2, 4, and 6. 

We will sing the last two stanzas of this hymn. 

The first two days of our voyage were stormy. 

XXX. 

Do not use the superlative most for the adverb of 
deficiency, almost. 

Examples of incorrect use. 

Most everybody had gone (almost everybody). 

The play was most ended (almost ended). 

My box of candy is most empty (almost emptied). 
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XXXI. 

Do not use a preposition as a connective. 

The preposition most frequently abused in this way is with. 

In the sentence, ''A man with a boy entered the house/' the 
speaker does not intend to show any relation between the man and 
the boy, but to state that two persons, a man and a boy entered the 
house. 

But it is right to say, — 

" A man with a boy to help him can remove these stones/* because 
relation is implied — the relation between laborer and assistant. 
Thus, relation exists between the two nouns in the expressions, ** A 
woman with a basket on her arm," a dress with defaced trimming, 
a hat with a feather in it, but an enumeration of objects requires the 
use of and. 

Without is sometimes used for unless; as, — 

I will not go without my father consents. (It should be unless 
my father, etc.) 

XXXII. 

Use between in referring to two objects, among 
in referring to more than two ; as, — 

Between ourselves (you and me). 
Among ourselves (several of us). 
A secret between the girls (two of them). 
It was a joke among them (several of them). 

XXXIII. 
Use into after verbs of motion towards an object ; 
in all other positions, use in. 

Examples. 

He goes into the house, comes into the garden, runs into danger, 
puts his hand into his pocket, swims into a hole, falls into a ditch, 
walks into a room. 
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He walks in a room, when he is in the room, and walks up and 
down in it. 

Fish swim in the water. 
His money is in his pocket. 

in to signifies that two prepositions are needed ; as, — 
He went in to supper. 
Come in to your lessons. 

RULES FOR CONSTRUCTION. 
a. 
No foreign or obsolete word should be used. 

In writing English, use Englbh words. It is true that a Latin 
term may be briefer than a corresponding English phrase, and that 
there are a few French terms for which we have no precise equivalent ; 
but our idea can always be expressed with English words, and these 
are the words to be used. 

Southey wrote : — 

** He who uses a Latin or French phrase when a pure old English 
word does as well, ought to be hung, drawn, and quartered for high 
treason against his mother tongue." 

A few of the obsolete words still unnecessarily used are, — 
behoove, behest, quoth, self-same. 

b. 

No unusual word or derivative should be used. 

Under this rule fall invented terms ; such as, get-at-able-ness, 
town-tired, free-to-think state ; and, among derivatives, 
Candidness for candor. 
Delicateness for delicacy. 
Pureness for purity. 
Averseness for aversion. 
Scarceness for scarcity. 
It does not follow that all words ending in ness, and having a kin- 
dred derivative, are useless ; for falseness and truthftUness are both 
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used to designate a quality in a human being, and falsity and truth 
in reference to the quality in a neuter noun. 

We say, the fs^lsity of his claim. The truth of his statement. 

Usefulness and utility are both used. 

We speak of a man's usefulness, and of the utility of his invention. 

C, 

Do not repeat a word unnecessarily in the course 
of the sentence. 

A little girl might write : — 

We stopped at an old farmhouse, and were shown into an old- 
fashioned room, in which were many curious old pieces of furniture. 
Among other things there was an old Bible over a hundred years old. 

The recurrence of the same word, as in this example, can be 
avoided, in some cases by substituting a synonym ; in others, by the 
omission of the repeated word. 



Use the proper word to convey your meaning. 
Avoid slang words, and all such as are condemned 
by good usage. 

In order to determine what word to use, the pupil should have 
a book of synonyms, such as Graham's or Whately's, and refer to it 
in all doubtful cases. Some words often incorrectly used are, — 

Aggravate for vex or irritate. 

Propose for purpose. 

Balance for remainder, or the rest. 

Description for kind. 

Stimulant for stimulus. 

Contemptible for contemptuous. 

Future for subsequent, or later. 

Funny for strange, or curious. 

Verbal for oral. 
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Incorrect, 
It aggravates me beyond en- 
durance. 



I propose going by boat (mean- 
ing, it is my intention). 

The balance of them are miss- 
ing. 

I have n't a ring of any de- 
scription. 

The prize was offered as a 
stimulant. 

He used contemptible language 
(meaning scornful). 

Having graduated at Yale, he 
entered an office in Washingion, 
and his future career was one un- 
interrupted success. 

He sent a verbal message. 



Examples, 

Correct, 
The fever was aggravated (in- 
creased) by his injudicious con- 
duct. 

I propose a game of whist. 



The balance in his account- 
book is incorrect. 

A description of the lost ring 
was advertised. 

Brandy is a stimulant. 

The contemptible man performs 
contemptible deeds. 

What the child's future career 
may be, we cannot tell. 



I was awaiting the signal, when 
a verbal order was received. 
A funny joke. 



I think it is very funny that 
brother does n't come. 

What a funny color ! A funny scene. 

It sounds so funny. 

Slang words need no explanation ; but there are many words to 
which colloquial usage gives a wrong meaning, and these should be 
noticed. 

Instead of get use its equivalent, unless there is evident affectation 
in doing so. The abuse of get is illustrated in the little boy's compo- 
sition given here : — 

WHAT I DO. 

I get up early, but I do not get down to breakfast till eight 
o'clock. My room is not warm, and so I get cold, and sometimes 
I get sick, but I get well again. I go to school, and if I get a little 
confused when reciting my Latin, the teacher gets cross, and then I 
get scolded. My mother says, if I get a prize this year, she will get 
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me a new watch. I shall be glad when I get old enough to go to 
college. 

In vacation, I go to the country with my parents. We get off in 
June. On the day we start, we hurry to get the train so as not 
to get left. After we get our tickets, we get into the car. I soon 
get tired of riding, and am glad when the time comes to get 
out. When we get to the hotel, I get my dinner, and then I go 
to the store to get some candy. Papa says he will get me a pony, 
and if I get a fall, it will make me careful. When I get big, I shall 
get my own living. I intend to get a situation in a stock-broker's 
office, and then I shall get married. After I get a house, I shall get 
settled, and I hope I shall get into no trouble with my neighbors. 

Another misused word is posted^ which means copied into a ledger. 
Either inforftied or is informed can take its place. 

A splendid time is a common abuse of a good word. Splendid 
means gorgeous, brilliant, and may also be used figuratively, as, 
splendid talents ; but a delightful time is never a splendid time. 

Lovable is applied to objects worthy of love. 

Lovely to what is attractive or winning, 

Pleasing to that which pleases. 

Charming to anything that charms, or holds the attention in spite 
of the presence of other attractions. 

Do not apply perfect to an object that is imperfect. ** The laws 
of God are perfect," the works of man never are. 

Do not apply awful to an object that is not awe-inspiring. 

Do not use the word thing for a fact, event, or circumstance. 

" Or anything like that " generally means or any similar fact, ob- 
ject, or circumstance. 



No superfluous word or phrase should be used. 

The superfluous word or phrase must always be omitted. It may 
be an unnecessary word, or it may too closely resemble in meaning 
words near it in the context. 

The unnecessary words in the following examples are in italics. 
You must hurry up, 
I had to stir up the mixture. 
He rose up early in the morning. 
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I do not doubt but that she is right. 

She would not accept of the present. 

He entered into the house. 

From hence he went to Rome. 

I feel myself strong enough to go out. 

I thought to myself that I was in a strange place. 

I perfectly long to go to the mountains. 

I have got a new book. 

It is a special and particular occasion. 

I am quite certain and confident. 

They returned back again to the house. 

/. 

A phrase should not be used when a single word 
expresses the same idea. 

Example, 

We started in spite of signs of rain that were so plain nobody 
could make a mistake about the weather. 

The idea contained in the words in italics can be expressed by the 
single word, unmistakable signs of rain. 

Again, 

He lives all winter in complete seclusion from the world, like one 
of those creatures that live undei^ound till the return of warm 
weather, 

Can be expressed by. He hibernates like a woodchuck. 

^• 

Do not use interjections except in quoted dia- 
logue. 

Ejaculations, caused by an excited state of feeling, are proper 
when the excitement of the speaker is to be denoted. In no calm or 
plain discourse is an interjection appropriate. 

It is the figure Exclamation, expressing; intense §arpestness, that is 
used iQ the text,--- 
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*' Oh, the riches both of the goodness and the mercy of God ! " 
The same figure occurs in the words, — 

"Oh, how vain are all things here below ! " 
The pupil is warned to be careful not to use this figure in the 
wrong place. 

A. 
Avoid vulgar and unmeaning expressions. 

A few of the many phrases referred to by this rule arc, — 



The phrase. 

Hold on a minute. 

I was taken aback. 

I looked for you yesterday. 

I like to have slipped. 

Too numerous to mention. 

I don't think I ever saw. 

I never remember to have 
heard. 

I won't stay any longer than I 
can help. 

He gave almost nothing. 

Such a mistake is seldom or 
ever noticed. 

Advice is seldom or ever taken. 



The meaning. 

Wait a minute. 

I was disconcerted. 

I expected you yesterday. 

I almost slipped. 

Innumerable. 

I think I never saw. 

I do not remember ever to have 
heard. 

I will stay no longer than I 
can not help. 

He gave scarcely anything. 

Such a mistake is seldom, if 
ever, noticed. 

Advice is seldom or never 
taken. 



Place an adjunct next to the word it modifies. 

The prepositional phrase is the adjunct most frequently misplaced. 

Correct, 
went by the afternoon 



Incorrect, 

She went to visit her uncle by 
the afternoon train. 

He ran for the doctor in haste. 

The invalid endured the noise, 
the confusion, and the fatigue of 
the journey with patience. 



She 
train to visit her uncle. 

He ran in haste for the doctor. 

The invalid endured with pa- 
tience the noises, etc. 
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Incorrect. Correct, 

A hoase lately built by Mr. A house with a Mansard roof, 

Nonest with a Mansard roof. lately, etc. 

The statue was made of marble The statue was made of marble 

brought by the artist from brought from Carrara, etc. 

Carrara. 

/ 
Place an adverbial expression in such position as 
makes the meaning of the sentence evident. 

Examples, 

Incorrect, Correct, 

I learned what a mistake I had I learned afterwards what a, 
made afterwards. etc. 

He has improved in writing He has improved remarkably 
compositions remarkably. in, etc. 

I put the adverb in the wrong I often put, etc. 
place often. 

A frost blights the blossoms too A frost too often blights, etc. 
often before the fruit is formed. 

If the horse is not very hand- If the horse is not very hand<« 
some, he is useful at least. some, he is at least useful. 

Notice the difference of meaning in the three following sentences : 
A schoolboy not only reads Latin, but translates it. 
A schoolboy reads not only Latin, but Greek too. 
Not only does a schoolboy read Latin, but a schoolgirl also. 
Notice the difference of meaning caused by changing the place of 
the adverb only, 

I can only print it on parchment. 
I can print only it on parchment. 
I can print it only on parchment. 
Only / can print it on parchment. 

k. 

Place a relative clause immediately after its ante- 
cedent. 
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Examples, 



IncorrecU 

The man is certainly foolish 
that strives for fame. 

The nightingale is a bird found 
in England that sings charmingly. 



We selected a picture from Mr. 
Hunt's collection for which we 
paid five hundred dollars. 

We found a man stationed at 
the entrance who took our um- 
brellas. 

She is willing to leave the sew- 
ing to others for which she has 
no time. 

There are objections to roller- 
skating at the rinks with which 
we are familiar. 



Correct, 

The man that strives for fame 
is certainly foolish. 

The nightingale found in Eng- 
land is a bird that, etc. ; 
or, 

The nightingale, which sings 
charmingly, is a bird found in 
England. 

We selected from Mr. Hunt's 
collection a picture for which, 
etc. 

We found stationed at the en- 
trance a man who, etc. 

She is willing to leave to others 
the sewing for which, etc. 

To roller-skating at the rinks 
there are objections with which, 
etc. 



In the same sentence do not use the same personal 
pronoun with different antecedents. 



Examples, 



Incorrect. 



Correct, 



He told him he was a good He gave the lad a dollar for 



fellow, and he gave him a dollar 
for his honesty. 

Her daughter being in poor 
health, she took her to Florida, 
where she soon improved. 



his honesty, and said, '*You are 
a good fellow." 

Mrs. X. having a daughter in 
poor health, took her, etc. 
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m. 

Clauses that refer to the same subject, as well as 
antithetic clauses, require a similar construction. 

A similar construction means the same arrangement of the same 
parts of speech. 

Examples. 

He owes to these good people the clothes he wears, and even the 
food he eats. 

He willingly accepted the offered position, and reluctantly yielded 
to a proposed change. 

The Proverbs of Solomon abound in antithetic clauses ; as, — 

•* In the house of the righteous is much treasure ; but in the rev- 
enues of the wicked is trouble. 

"A gracious woman retaineth honor; and strong men retain 
riches. 

" Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all sins." 



A sentence consisting of several members, or mem- 
bers consisting of several phrases or words, should 
be so arranged that the most important member or 
word be placed last. 

In the following examples a different arrangement would mar the 
construction : 

His words were never silly, irrelevant, or untruthful. 

He played the flute, was an author and poet, a great and good 
man. 

It was the destiny of this man (Cromwell) to dethrone a king, to 
compel a factious Parliament to submit to his will, to force foreign 
sovereigns to court his favor, and all European states to fear his name. 

A law of harmony sometimes requires that a less important word 
should follow a more important one. For instance, nobU is more im- 
portant than oldf yet we say, a noble old soldier. 
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Do not introduce either a witticism or a useless 
circumlocution into serious composition. 

In the following specimen of a composition, the witticism in the 
last sentence is impertinent. 

SPRING. 

She said she did not like the spring of the year. I wonder that any 
creature can fail to enjoy the signs of renewed life at this season. 
Is it not pleasant to see the dull, brown earth again appear verdure- 
clad ? Surely it is good to know that the fields will again yield us 
food, that the rivers will again abound in fish — ^think of the shad we 
owe to the springtide ! 

A circumlocution is an indirect way of making a statement. It is 
useless when the speaker intends to state a simple fact. " The glorious 
orb of day sank beneath the horizon," and " He pointed toward the 
blue vault of heaven," are circumlocutions that mean. The sun set, and 
He pointed toward the sky. 

It is said that during a famine in Ireland, a preacher alluded to the 
potato, and the failure of the crop thus : 

* * That esculent succulent, the loss of which has deprived so many 
hungry sinners of their daily sustenance." 

Here the circumlocution is ridiculous, and the witticism in speak- 
ing of starving men as ** hungry sinners " is certainly misplaced. 

/. 

Remember that an adverbial clause is not a sen- 
tence. 

The following collection of words is not a sentence : 
When we had entered the building, and had become accustomed 
to the dim light, and when we had found our seats and looked around 
to see if we recognized any of the faces among the many surrounding 
us, 

^• 
A sentence is not finished unless it has a predicate. 
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The following example is a subject without a predicate : 

The young girl, who had such pleasing features, and who had 

spoken to us as we entered, while we were looking from the window, 

and admiring the beauty of the landscape. 



Ideas having little connection should not be intro- 
duced into the same sentence. 

This is a fault that must be carefully avoided. It was committed 
by the little girl who wrote, — 

"Washington died of sore-throat, and was six feet three inches 
tall." 

A more experienced writer was guilty of the same error in writing, — 

"This man, who was a benevolent citizen of Greenville, died 
deeply lamented by the whole community, and left a small property 
to be divided among his five children." 



Avoid repeating the same idea. 

The violations of this rule sometimes proceed from thoughtlessness, 
as when an idea expressed in one sentence recurs in another. 
** A rainy day in the country is always unpUasant^ and on this day 
in particular it was especially so, for we had planned a picnic in the 
woods. Farmers may like rainy days, but to city visitors bad 
weather in the country is always disagreeable** 

The error sometimes results from ignorance of the meaning of 
words, as in the use of the expressions : 

An old veteran (a veteran is never young). 

The mortal remains (remains are never immortal). 

Equanimity of temper (equanimity means an even temper). 

Another source of this error is the desire to amend an expression 
that seems poor. 

Examples are furnished in the language of Mr. Trumbull, auction- 
eer of Middlemarch, as cited by Prof. Hill — " Principles of Rhetoric." 

" Oh, yes, anybody can ask. Anybody may interrogate. Any one 
may give his remarks an interrogative turn ... A very nice 
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thing, a very superior publication entitled ' Ivanhoe.' . . . You 
will not get anybody to beat him in a hurry, I think ; he will not in 
my opinion be speedily surpassed ... I hope some one will 
tell me. I hope some individual will apprise me of the fact." 

/. 

A long sentence (covering a page of your paper) 
should be divided into shorter ones. 

The sentences referred to by this rule are such as contain too 
many connectives — a repetition of and^ and so, and who, etc. 

U. 

Having written a long sentence, not easily divided, 
try to express the meaning in fewer words. 

A sentence of unnecessary length. 

There is no vice that our poor human nature is capable of that is 
more generally odious to every one than a want of gratitude towards 
him who has at any time in the past conferred a favor or bestowed a 
benefit of which we were the recipient. 

Expressed in fewer words. 

Human nature is capable of no more odious vice than ingratitude 
towards a benefactor. 



Do not consider your composition finished, till the 
expectation you have excited in the mind of the 
reader has been satisfied. 

Examples, 

"A few occasions when patience ceases to be a virtue may be 
mentioned. I remember an incident that occurred last summer," 
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The incident is related, and the composition ends. One illustra- 
tion, instead of the ** few occasions " promised, does not satisfy the 
expectation of the reader. 

A boy may undertake to relate his "Adventures in the Adiron- 
dacks." He gives an account of his journey to the mountains, and 
adds: '*We camped out two weeks, came near shooting a bear, 
caught some mountain trout, and had lots of fun." 

The "adventures" scarcely satisfy the expectation he has excited 
by the title. 

W. 

Do not add a sentence after you have finished. 

It is an afterthought that suggests the unnecessary sentence. The 
efifect of such is shown in the following conclusion of a composition. 
The subject is, Geoi^e Washington. 

It is common for people to say, ** Children do not now respect the 
name of Washington as they formerly did. The once honored story 
of the hatchet now excites a laugh." This may be true, yet we know 
that " the Father of our Country " was a good and honest man. We 
believe that his discretion saved many lives in those gloomy days when 
powder was scarce, and our little army harassed by the British. 

We remember that he was a wise ruler, when our infant state had 
many foes ; and we are sure that all Americans cherish his 
memory. 

This is the proper close, but an afterthought follows : 

Perhaps some bom in this country do not, but they are the children 
of foreigners who have still an interest in their own mother country, 
and cannot be expected to feel so much reverence for our great 
patriot. 
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I. — Use a good quality of unruled paper, and en- 
velopes to match. The color of the paper should 
be white or delicately tinted. For social letters, use 
large-sized note-paper. Notes may be written on 
note-paper, corresponding cards, or even visiting 
cards. Postal-cards should not be used for any 
kind of social communication. 

II. — The paper should be folded with the face of 
the paper inside, and so as to fit exactly the en- 
velope used. When sealing-wax is used to fasten 
the envelope, make the impression of the seal clear, 
and keep the edges of the wax even. Red wax is 
suitable for boys; girls may use other tints. Use 
black ink. 

III. — In writing the address on the envelope, place 
the name of your correspondent exactly in the mid- 
dle — at the same distance from the top as from the 
bottom, and leaving the same space at each end. 
The second line of the address should be written a 
little farther to the right than the first ; the third a 
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little farther than the second, and so on. The 
comma at the end of each line is a proper form, but 
it is seldom used. When the same address, how- 
ever, is written on the first page of the letter, as is 
usual in business correspondence, the commas must 
not be omitted. Keep the lines of the address, as 
well as the lines of your letter, straight, and the 
spaces between them uniform. 

IV. — The customary titles, Mr., etc., are always 
written as explained under the rule for abbreviations. 
If a title be added to the name, put a comma be- 
tween the name and the title ; as, 

Gen. W. T. Sherman, Commanding U. S. A. 

The titles that may be used in the United States, 

Esq., written after the name of a prominent citizen. 
Dr., prefixed to the name of a doctor of medicine. 
Rev. " " " " clergyman. 

Rev. Dr. ** " " " doctor of divinity. 

Rt. Rev. " " " '' bishop. 

Pres., prefixed to the name of the president of an in- 
stitution. 
Prof, prefixed to the name of a professor. 
Col. " " " " colonel. 

Capt. " " " '' captain, 

and others denoting officers in the army or navy. 
Hon. is a title given to the Vice-President of the 
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United States, cabinet ministers, members of either 
house of Congress, members of the senate of any 
State, judges of Courts of Record, and mayors of 
cities. " To His Excellency '* is used before the 
name of the President of the United States, the gov- 
ernor of a State, 6r the name of an ambassador. 

The President may also be addressed : 

To the President, Executive Mansion. 

Of course, when any of the above titles are used, 
the Mr. is omitted. 

If a clergyman be a doctor of divinity, D.D. may 
be written at the end of the name, instead of using 
the prefix Dr. 

The letters M.D. may be written after a physician's 
name, when Dr. is not used. 

Rev. Mr. may be used if the clergyman's Christian 
name is not known to the writer. 

When father and son have the same Christian 
name, Jr. follows the name of the son. 

In addressing a married lady whose husband is 
still living, prefix Mrs. to her husband's name. 

V. — In writing the heading of a letter, the full post- 
office address should precede the date. The post- 
office address includes all the items (except the name) 
that are necessary in addressing a letter to you. 
This may occupy one or two lines according to its 
length. The date occupies another line. The fig- 
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ures denoting the day of the month should not be 
followed by the letters stj rf, thy as was once the 
customary form. 

Punctuate the heading according to the rules for 
punctuating any other sentence. A comma takes 
the place of words omitted, and a period is used to 
denote abbreviations and the close of a sentence. 
Thus : 

I write this from the house situated at one hundred 
and thirty-eight Montague Street, in the city of 
Brooklyn, State of New York, in the month of Sep- 
tember, sixteenth day, of the year 1885. 

Following the rules given above this is written : 

138 Montague St., 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 

Sept. 16, 1885. 
Other addresses are written : — 

141 High Street, Moravian Seminary, 

Springfield, Mass., Bethlehem, Pa., 

Oct. 5, 1885. May 30, 1885. 

Rutland, Vt., Palmer House, 

April I, 1885. Chicago, 111., 

June 22, 1885. 

Place the items of the heading near the top of the 
paper and at the right. Take spage enough to write 
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them legibly. These items may, when the letter is 
short, be placed at the end, a line below and at the 
left of the signature. 

VI. — The salutation, or form of address used at the 
beginning of a letter, should be placed a line below 
the heading, and at the left of it. Begin to write 
about an inch from the edge of the paper, and begin 
the letter below, and at the right of the salutation. 

In regard to the wording and punctuating of the 
salutation, usage is not uniform, but there is authority 
for the following rules : 

In writing to intimate friends or relatives, the 
familiar Dear Rob, My dear Bess, My dear Friend, 
My dear Father, My dear Daughter, or any other 
form that affection or fancy may dictate, is used. 

In conventional correspondence, that is, letters 
that imply friendship, but not close intimacy, use the 
same form followed by a comma and a dash, and 
without abbreviations, as : 

My dear Robert, — My dear Elizabeth,-^ 

My dear Friend, — My dear Professor, — 

My dear General, — 

The form implying acquaintance^ but not intimacy, 
is: 

My dear Mr. Rich, — My dear Mrs. Rich, — 

Mjr dear Miss Rich, — 
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A form implying previous correspondence, and 
formal acquaintance, is : 

Mr. A. B. Rich : Mrs. A. B. Rich : 

Dear Sir, — Dear Madam, — 

The form used in addressing a stranger with whom 
we have no acquaintance, is : 

Mr. A. B. Rich : Mrs. A. B. Rich : 

Sir, — Madam, — 

Dear Miss is never used. An elderly lady, who is 
unmarried, is addressed as Madam. A young lady is 
not supposed to have any business correspondence ; 
any such, in which her interests are concerned, being 
conducted by her parents or guardian. 

In addressing a business firm, either Gentlemen, — 
or Sirs, — may be used. 

In writing official letters, or those implying a great 
degree of formality, the colon should follow the 
title ; as, — 

Commodore A B , U. S. N. 

Sir: 

When the colon is used, the letter should begfn 
on the same line with the title ; as, — 

To the Editor of the " New York Evening Post." 
Sir : I beg leave, etc, 
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In writing a strictly business letter, the address 
should form part of the salutation ; as, — 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons, * 

New York. 
Gentlemen, — 



Pres. Chas. K. Adams, 

Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Honored Sir : 



Rev. A. B. Lee, 

Panville, Ky. 
Dear Sir, — 



VII. — Having written the first page of your letter, 
continue on the second, then pass to the third, and 
so on. The transient fashions that vary this order, 
are not to be commended. 

Do not write one page in horizontal lines, and the 
next in perpendiculars. Never cross lines. Write 
on a separate sheet of paper the few more words you 
may have to say. 

. VIII. — Having ended the letter, write the closing 
complimentary words on a separate line, and sign 
your name, never omitting the surname. 

The form of the concluding words is, of course, 
suggested by the taste and feeling of the writer, but 
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the lines, capitals, and commas must be as indicated in 
the following models : 

Yours truly, Yours very sincerely, 

Abel Rich. Agnes Rich. 

Yours with esteem. Believe me always 

Abel Rich. Your affectionate sister, 

Agnes Rich. 

I am, my dear Friend, 

Ever gratefully yours, 

Abel Rich. 

I remain, with sincere regard. 

Always your friend, 

Agnes Rich. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Very respectfully yours, 

Abel Rich. 

Yours respectfully, 

Abel Rich. 

IX. — No title should form part of the signature, 
except in official letters. In writing to a stranger, 
sign your full name ; and a lady should prefix Mrs. 
or Miss, that the recipient may know how to address 
a reply. Under no other circumstances is this permis- 
sible. 
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X. — ^Avoid the use of business terms in social cor- 
respondence. 

The 4th inst., the ist ult., the 3rd prox., should be 
written, 

The 4th of the present month, the ist of last 
month, the 3d of next month (or the coming 
month). 

Do not call a letter a favor. Do not say, Yours 
received^ Your letter duly received^ or Your letter came 
to hand. 

The expression ** Please find enclosed,*' used in 
remitting money to or from a business house, should 
never be used in notes, enclosing money from one 
private person to another. 

XL — The same rules for punctuating and lining 
apply to the note as to the letter. 

A note should occupy the middle of the paper or 
card used — the same space from the top edge of the 
paper as from the bottom being left blank. 

If the note be long enough to cover more than the 
first page of the paper, finish it on the third page, 
not on the second. 

XII. — Short notes admit a variety of forms of 
heading. 

When writing to one living in the same city, state 
the residence^ and omit the name of the city ; when 
writing to one out of the city, the name of the city 
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without the residence should precede the date. The 
day of the week may be substituted for the j^ear ; 
as, Monday, June 29th. 

In answering notes, observe the same degree of 
formality or friendliness as characterized the note 
received. 

Formal notes, when very short, may be written in 
the third person ; as, 

The Librarian of the Mercantile Library will 
please send by the bearer a copy of Emerson's 
"Representative Men" to Miss Blank, Folio 113. 

Windsor Hotel, Sept. 4th. 

Will Mr. Blank be kind enough to favor me with 
a line stating the address of Thomas Rich ? It has 
become necessary for me to send him information 
relating to the iron industry. By complying with 
my request, Mr. Blank will greatly oblige 

John Hill. 

Pittsburg, Jan. 7, '84. 

XIII. — Whatever the nature of the correspondence, 
avoid exaggerated expressions of affection, of joy, or 
of sorrow. It has been well said, " Feel right, and 
write as you feel.'* 

In all notes and letters, whether formal or infor- 
mal, ** flourishes either of the tongue or pen are out 
of place. 



TREATMENT OF SUBJECTS. 



'* I am impressed with the fact that the greatest thing a human 
soul ever does in this world is to see something, and tell what it saw 
in a plain way." — Ruskin. 



PART I. 

ADDRESSED TO BEGINNERS. 

It is necessary first to learn how to state what 
you know to be true. You may intend to tell the 
truth, and yet make a false statement, either because 
you do not know enough of the subject, or because 
you do not observe carefully the object of which 
you speak. Therefore, before writing down a state- 
ment, 

be sure that it is true. 

The objects you see, the sounds you hear, the 
events taking place around you, afford a fund of in- 
formation, about which you can have accurate knowl- 
edge. By observing these, you will always have 
ideas enough for your theme. If your teacher select 
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the subject, learn all that you can about it before 
beginning to write. 

Do not try to write " like a book/' or like one of 
those senior girls, who begins — 

" Sweet violets ! lovely emblems of that ever- 
beautiful, ever-attractive, and much-desired quality — 
modesty ! I gaze on your fragile corolla, your 
slender stems, and deep blue petals with ever in- 
creasing delight,*' — but, 

use simple words. 
' Say what you yourself have thought in looking at 
the object, without trying to recall the fine words 
some one else has used in speaking of it. 

Be sure you know the meaning 
of the words you use. 

A little girl began her composition on " An Um- 
brella " by saying, " It is a thing," — and thinking this 
term not dignified enough, changed it to — " It is an 
instrument." 

Her ignorance of the meaning of the word, led 
her to make a false statement, when she intended to 
gratify her teacher by a bit of fine writing. 

It does not matter so much what you write about, 
as how you write it. If you will look at an object, 
and then write down what you have observed, it 
will be composition, which means a putting together 
of your thoughts. 
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Or tell what you have observed in the past — what 
you know to be true, because you saw it last sum- 
mer : or what you know to be a fact, because you 
have often noticed it. 

Apply these remarks to the following subjects, or 
to any similar one your teacher may suggest. 

Is it pretty ? What is its shape ; its 
size ? Has it any ornaments ? De- 
scribe them. What is its use ? Did 
any accident ever happen to it ? 
Where is it now ? 



A Clock. 
A Basket. 
A Lamp. 



Acorns. 

Wild-flowers. 

Water-lilies. 

Grains. 
Fruits. 
Trees. 

Frost. 
Rain. 
Snow. 



Where do they grow ? At what time 
of the year are they seen ? Are they 
beautiful? Describe them. Is it a 
pleasure to gather them ? What use 
can be made of them ? 

'Name some of the varieties. Tell 
what they are good for — where they 
grow, and in what seasons they blos- 
som — what changes in their appear- 
ance may be seen at different times. 
Should we not be glad that the Crea- 

^ tor formed these things ? 

" What causes it ? What do you no- 
tice in looking at it? Is it a bless- 
ing ? Why ? 



Treatment of subjects. 
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A Rabbit. 
A Squirrel. 
A Parrot. 

My Dog. 
Our Pony. 
The Canary. 



The Captain. 



Sam 
(a family ser- 
vant). 
Betty 
(the cook). 
Old Tim 
(a negro). 



"Describe its appearance. Tell what 
you know of its habits. If a pet, in 
what sort of place iz it kept — with 
what is it fed ? What do we owe to 
a brute, when we deprive it of its 

^ liberty. 

Relate the circumstances attending 
its coming to your house. Where 
did it come from ? Who gave it to 
you ? What cunning tricks has it ? 
Tell an anecdote about it. Are you 

^ very fond of it ? 
If you have ever taken a long trip 
by boat, you have made the acquaint- 
ance of the captain. Tell what ves- 
sel you were on, and where you 
were going when you first saw him. 
How did he look ? What did he do ? 
What did he say when he spoke to 
you ? Why did you like him ? De- 
scribe leaving the boat, and saying 

'^ good-by to the captain. 

Describe the appearance. Tell what 
he or she does every day. Relate an 
anecdote about him or her. Tell 
any thing good you know about him 
or her. 
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Do not write about the faults of 
persons, unless in a kindly way, and 
to apologize for them. Think of 
their good traits, and write prin- 
cipally of these. 



A Brook. 
A Mountain. 
My Native 
Place. 

A Storm. 
A Favorite 

Ride. 
My Diary. 



Where is it? Describe it. 
makes it attractive ? 



What 



Relate incidents that happened dur- 
ing the storm, or when you were 
taking the ride, or the events of the 
day. Whatever the subject, let the 
story be truthfully told. 



PART II. 

ADDRESSED TO THE JUNIOR CLASSES. 

All composition depends upon having something 
to say. You must have ideas — not original ideas, 
perhaps, but a great many of the ideas common to 
all intelligent people. From babyhood to old age 
we are daily and hourly receiving new impressions 
from what we see and hear. By attention to these 
impressions, we obtain ideas. By reflecting on these 
ideas, we create others, and thus the mind grows. 

You cannot have lived to be fourteen years of age 
without having seen much, and thought a little 
about what you have seen. Not only have you 
learned many facts in this way, but you have heard 
older people talk, and what you have understood of 
that talk has become a part of your knowledge. 
You have also read many books, and these have 
contributed to your fund of ideas. 

Now these ideas, from whatever source obtained, 
are what your teacher wants you to use in writing 
your composition. 

To recount in your own words a story that you 

£0X 
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have heard another relate, is one form of composi- 
tion; to put together facts you have learned by 
study, and make something new of them, is another 
form ; to read a biography, and tell what you think 
of the subject of it, is still another. These forms of 
composition are termed narrative. 

Narratives may be personal recollections, bio- 
graphical sketches, histories of journeys, of places, 
of incidents. When your own experience does not 
supply you with knowledge, ask questions of better- 
informed people, or consult books. Learn what is 
true respecting the subject, and then write your 
composition. 

The following subjects are suggested : 

My Earliest Recollections. 

What we (my Brother and I) Talked about Yes- 
terday. 

A Visit to my Uncle's. 

What I Saw in the Country — in the City — in a 
Ferry-boat — in a Street-car. 

A Day at School. 

A Saturday. 

Coming back from the Country. 

Starting on a Journey. 

At a Hotel. 

Why we did not go to Lake George. 

Any of the above come under the head of personal 
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recollections, and can be written by answering these, 
or similar questions: At what time — under what 
circumstances did my incidents occur ? What did 
I do ? What did I see ? To whom did I talk ? 
What was said by others ? Were we merry or sad — 
what causes had we for mirth or sadness ? Did we 
see anything odd? Did anything remarkable take 
place? With what feelings do I look back upon 
these incidents ? 

When the subject is a biographical sketch, learn 
all you can of the character of the person about 
whom you purpose writing. Name the deeds that 
made him famous, and comment on the qualities 
that enabled him to perform these deeds. What 
traits made him noble — what traits won the love of 
his contemporaries, must be considered. Relate 
the anecdotes that illustrate any of these traits. 

For example, suppose the subject to be Napoleon. 

If you read a " Life of Napoleon," you learn that, 
when a boy, he was sent to a military school. While 
there he studied hard the subjects he liked, and 
neglected those he did not like. His teachers could 
not compel him to take an interest in a pursuit, 
when he felt none naturally. He was fond of all 
studies that related to the science of war. In all his 
sports he was a leader. The snow fort he com- 
manded, never surrendered. 
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Having read so far, stop and ask yourself, What 
does this show me about his character ? 

Have a pad of paper at hand, and write down your 
own opinions as an answer. You may say, — He was 
persevering and obstinate, had a strong will, and a 
disposition to make others yield to him. 

Proceed with your reading and notes in this way, 
and when you have finished, look over your notes 
before you begin to write. Ask, What was it made 
me think he was persevering? Perhaps it was 
because he never " gave up ** an example, until he had 
obtained the right answer. There was the anecdote 
of his working three days on a problem, refusing 
to play, or even to study anything else, till he had 
solved it. Thus you recall your ideas from your list 
of notes, and are ready to begin : 

" Napoleon, when a boy at school, showed many 
of the traits that made him famous in after years. 
He displayed great perseverance, as the following 
anecdote, related by , shows," etc. 

Always put your own thoughts into the composi- 
tion ; do not copy the opinions of the author whose 
book you may have read. 

Subjects for biographical sketches. 

Columbus. Benjamin Franklin. 

Qapt. John Snjith. James Watt. 
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Howard. William the Silent. 

Mozart. Martin Luther. 

Michel Angelo. Maria Theresa. 

Moses. Queen Elizabeth. 

David. Mary of Scotland. 

Aristides. Bloody Mary. 

Alexander the Great. Florence Nightingale. 

Regulus. Rosa Bonheur. 

Caesar. Harriet Hosmer. 

A history of a place may be an account of a vil- 
lage, a city, a monument, or a building. It may be 
an account of a noted spot visited by tourists — a 
lake, a river, a mountain, a cave, an island. Such 
an account includes a description, for the appearance 
of the place is a part of its history. 

You may be required to write of a place you have 
never visited; and therefore be forced to depend 
upon the information furnished by others. If you 
read to obtain your information, be sure to write 
from memory. Do not consult the book at the 
beginning of each paragraph. 

Have a well-defined plan for your composition, 
before consulting the book. For example, the subject 
is, "The Great Stone Face of the Franconia Notch.*' 

You must first determine what you want to know 
about it. Write down a list of circumstances to be 
ascertained ; as. Where is the Franconia Notch ? 
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What is the Face ? Is it natural or artificial ? How 
large is it ? What sort of expression has it ? From 
what points can it be seen ? Has any eminent man 
ever written about it ? Perhaps a good quotation 
can be found to describe it. Who discovered it ? Is 
there any tradition about it ? 

Having these heads on your paper, you read, to 
learn what you can under each. 

Remember (do not copy) what you read, and you 
will be able to write something interesting. 

If the account of a city be required, you must 
know how old it is — anecdotes connected with its 
early history — when the noted improvements have 
been introduced, and through whose influence — 
what its prominent buildings are — ^what great men 
have lived there — of what noteworthy events it has 
been the scene. Any of these facts furnish material 
for a composition. 

Let the language be your own. 

Do not state figures. The height, the length, the 
width of a surface, the capacity of a building, or 
other statistics, are not agreeable reading. If the 
size of an object be so remarkable that it is worth 
recording, do so by comparing its dimensions with 
those of a similar object known to the reader. 

Waste no time in making useless statements. 

Confine your attention to such facts as would 
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interest yoUy were you listening to the account 
instead of writing it. 

Subjects, 

The Rhine. The Mer de Glace. 

Niagara Falls. Lake George. 

The Au-Sable Chasm. The Mammoth Cave. 

Lexington, Mass. Philadelphia. 

Edinburgh. Florence. 

Rome. Venice. 

Bunker Hill Monument. The Liberty Bell. 

Holyrood Castle. The Ruins of Kenil- 

worth. 

The Obelisk in Central The Statue of Liberty in 
Park. New York Harbor. 

Any one of the great cathedrals, museums, or 
palaces of Europe is a theme for a composition. 
Any place you have visited, even if not noted, is also 
a suitable theme. 

Your subject may be the history of a celebrated 
picture, statue, or other work of art. Who is its 
author — what is its age — ^where is it now — what does 
it represent — what has been said of it by critics,— 
these are the facts to be learned. 

Let a day, or some hours at least, elapse between 
the reading of the history and the writing of the 
composition. 
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A useful exercise is the converting of poetry into 
prose. In doing this, be careful to avoid not only 
the rhymes, but the metre. There must be no sing- 
song observable in your sentences. Besides this, 
every idea in the poem must appear in your prose. 
When possible, avoid the use of the poet's words. 
A greater number of words will be needed, for it is 
the advantage of metre that it favors greater con- 
ciseness of expression than is possible in prose com- 
position. 

A specimen of this exercise follows : 

"TO A SKY-LARK." 

BY WORDSWORTH. 

Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still ! 
Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine. 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 
Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home ! 
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IN PROSE. 

Bard of the air, and wanderer in the skies ! Dost 
thou scorn the earth so full of cares ? Or, when thy 
restless wings urge thee to an aerial flight, dost thou 
still keep eye and thoughts upon the nest, left lying 
on the dew-wet ground ? I know that at will thou 
canst sink into thy cosy nest again, still the motion 
of thy tremulous wings, and cease thy song. 

Well mayest thou leave to the nightingale her 
leafy covert in the woods, for the light itself is thy 
covering, out of which thou dost send forth thy 
gushing melody, led by an instinct more divine than 
is the song itself. 

This bird is an emblem of the wise man, who 
aspires to high deeds, yet never wanders from the 
path of right ; being true to the service of his home, 
and — because it is so near akin — to the service of his 
God. 

Other subjects suggested for occasional use. 

Good Habits. Country Life. 

Good Resolutions. City Advantages. 

Early Rising. Idle Hands. 

Late Hours. All Work and No Play. 

Summer Pleasures. 

The Sports of Winter. 

The Blessing of the Rain. 
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What we Owe the Birds. 

What may be Learned in the Woods. 

What may be Learned from the Brutes. 

Why I Like to Read. 

Why I Like to Travel. 

Why I must Study Lessons* 

The Uses of Money. 

The Love of Money. 
The familiar stories from history ; such as, The 
Children in the Tower, the Maid of Orleans, Poca- 
hontas and the English Settlers, if known, so that a 
book need not be consulted, are good subjects for 
practice. 

This work takes time, and patience, and thought. 
Without these requisites, you can never learn to 
write. 



PART III. 

ADDRESSED TO THE SENIOR CLASS. 

For you, the senior pupils, there are two general 
classes of subjects — the essay and the narrative. 
Both imply that the writer advances an idea, the 
truth of which it is the object of the composition to 
prove. In the essay, the idea takes the form of a 
proposition, and the proofs brought forward in sup- 
port of this proposition constitute the body of the 
theme. In the narrative, the writer directs attention 
to a truth, which the story illustrates. This central 
idea, therefore, is your chief concern. All other 
ideas are introduced as proofs or illustration of this 
one. It is not necessarily expressed in words. I 
have said it is implied ; it is often a mere inference 
from the subject-matter. In argumentative dis- 
course, however, it must be enunciated, and in the 
plainest terms. 

To bring together the ideas that may suit your 
purpose is perhaps for you the most difficult of all 
tasks connected with composition. All subjects 
seem exhausted — there is nothing left for you to 

m 
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say. But bear in mind that ever since the time of 
Confucius, mankind has been repeating ideas, and 
not finding the repetition unnecessary either. There 
is always something to be said by him who has wit 
enough to say it. Ideas spring from a variety of 
sources, but these sources must be found ; and to be 
found, must be sought. For the student to sit with 
a blank sheet of paper before him, and wait for 
ideas, is as fruitless as for a farmer to wait in expec- 
tation of a crop, when he has sown no seed. 

How to collect materials. 

First try to express (by writing in any order) the 
crowd of vague ideas that the subject suggests. 
Then, if the effort to write them down has given 
definite form to any of these, consider which can be 
utilized as the central thought. Next, seek to add 
to your information about the subject ; consult 
books for suggestions ; discuss the subject with 
acquaintances, and reflect on the hints received in 
this way. 

When Sir Isaac Newton saw the apple fall, had a 
child been near him, it might have asked, " Why is 
that ? '* and he might have said, " Why, I don't 
know, my child. ^Nobody knows that.** But the 
philosopher asked himself the question, and — he 
answered it. You all know what labor the answer 
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cost him. Pursue the same method. Ask yourself 
questions, and answer them. Do not imagine that 
ideas come only to the genius. This is absurd. All 
educated minds can question the reasons for the 
phenomena daily noticed, can form opinions as to 
the motives of human actions, can conjecture the 
probable results of certain courses of conduct, — in 
short, can think; and thought has produced all the 
literatures of the world. 

Method, 

Whatever the theme decided upon, method is 
essential in its treatment. 

When Polonius said, "Though this be madness, 
yet there 's method in it," he had a slight suspicion 
of Hamlet's sanity ; and all men, like Polonius, judge 
of a man's mental aptitude by the degree of method 
perceived in his talk. A written production, in which 
this quality is lacking, is considered utterly valueless. 

By method is meant the plan followed to produce 
conviction or create sympathy in the mind of the 
reader. To do either, the composition must be 
easily understood; therefore, 

Make clear statements. 

The rules given in your Rhetoric under the head 
of perspicuity are a sufficient guide for the nieqha;)i- 
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cal structure of sentences, and should be used in 
revision. But before committing your thought to 
paper, be sure you have a clear conception of what 
you want to say. For instance, if asked to define 
poetry, you think of the various definitions you have 
learned, and are conscious that your own idea of a 
poetical expression is vague. To render this idea 
clear, ask, What is it that tells me the expression is 
poetical? Is it the form? Partly. What in the 
form ? Determining this, you are still dissatisfied, 
and say, Is it the feeling it awakens ? If so, what 
causes this feding ? It must be something common 
to all poetical expression. So the process goes on. 
Every time you answer a question, you are one step 
nearer a clear conception. 

Besides clear statements, method requires such an 
arrangement of them as is easily followed by the 
reader; therefore. 

The introduction should rouse the attention, what 
follows should hold the attention, and the conclusion 
should produce a feeling of satisfaction in the mind 
of the reader. 

This general rule applies to all species of composi- 
tion. What must be done to fulfil the conditions of 
this rule depends upon the character of the theme to 
be treated. Synopses of the different methods 
available for different classes of subjects, follow. 
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To begin Math a very simple example, suppose the 
subject be, " The Temperate Zone,'* and you take 
for the proposition, The temperate zone is the most 
favorable for the development of the human race. 
Now there are three methods of treatment. 

First, the statement of the proposition may be 
made as above, and the proofs may follow. 

Secondly, the proofs may precede the statement ; 
as, Man is endowed by nature with certain faculties — 
These are susceptible of development — This develop- 
ment may be fostered or checked by the temperature 
of the atmosphere — The 'greatest development is 
observable under the influence of moderate heat ; — 
and each of these steps in the argument being 
proved, the proposition is a self-evident conclusion. 

Thirdly, you may prove the absurdity of the con- 
trary — that extremes of temperature are favorable, 
etc. — and conclude with the proposition to be 
proved. 

This, though less satisfactory than the two before 
mentioned, is still a method sometimes useful. 

Again, the topic being " Generosity,'* you may 
decide upon the proposition. Generosity is less valu- 
able to society than a sense of justice. Begin by 
making plain the conditions upon which the well- 
being of society depends. Show that acts of gener- 
osity do not fulfil thes^ conditions^ and that acts 
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springing from a sense of justice, do ; therefore your 
proposition follows naturally as a conclusion. 

Or draw a parallel, comparing the acts resulting 
from each ; as. Generosity impels a man to give aid 
to one who demands it, without considering whether 
the help so given may not hinder the fulfilment of 
prior obligations ; the man who acts from a sense of 
justice, refuses aid to the beggar, until he has paid 
the tradesman's due. A man acting from the impulse 
of generosity aids an embarrassed relative without 
reflecting upon the character of the recipient ; the 
just man bestows his favors upon him who has given 
a guaranty by his past conduct that he is worthy of 
help. 

Proceed in this way until you have established 
your proposition. Always bear in mind the truth to 
be proved. Do not forget for a moment the central 
idea which forms the theme of your essay. Remem- 
ber you are looking at the subject from one stand- 
point, and must not see it from any other. 

Different views of a subject may be introduced 
into a treatise, if its purpose be didactic — ^an exposi- 
tion of the principles of a science, or a speculative 
work in which the writer advances theories not yet 
established by facts. These, however, do not come 
within the limits of school-room work. The only 
occasion the pupil has to use conflicting views, is 
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when they are introduced into the essay for the pur- 
pose of confutation. For example, if required to 
write on the subject, " The Origin of Language," 
and the writer wishes to advance the theory of its 
divine origin, it will be necessary, in order to estab- 
lish the truth of his theory, to prove the falsity of 
conflicting theories. But even here there is one idea 
to be kept before the mind. 

Treat according to one of these methods, the fol- 
lowing subjects. It is intended that each single 
word should suggest more than one proposition 
Thus, from the word Economy^ we have the topics. 
Economy is the basis of wealth — Saving is often 
a false economy — Great acquisitions are made pos- 
sible by economy of time — Economy of health is 
necessary to usefulness. 



Eloquence. 

Fanaticism. 

Honor. 

Self-respect. 

Charity. 

Order. 

Liberty. 

Honesty. 

Conservatism. 



Hospitality. 

Courtesy. 

Humor. 

Superstition. 

Knowledge. 

Habit. 

Slavery. 

Truth. 

Radicalism. 



Prejudice. 

Decision. 

Precept. 

Example. 

Law. 

Art. 

Spontaneity. 

Conventionalism. 

Vandalism. 
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Treatment of subject illustrated by an analysts. 
Lowell, writing on " Chaucer," begins with a ques- 
tion, — 

" Will it do to say anything more about Chaucer ? " 

This opening sentence is particularly happy in put- 
ting us in sympathy with its author. The roguish 
mock-diffidence that asks it, secures a hearing for 
what is to follow. We are then placed in a position 
of grave attention by an explanatory repetition, — 

•• Can any one hope to say anything, not new, but even fresh 
on a topic so well worn ? " 

The passage which follows infuses us at once with 
the very spirit of Chaucer's muse : 

''It may well be doubted ; and yet one is always the better for a 
walk in the morning air, — ^a medicine which may be taken over and 
over again without any sense of sameness, or any failure of its invig- 
orating quality. There is a pervading wholesomeness in the writings 
of this man, — a vernal property that soothes and refreshes in a way of 
which no other has ever found the secret. I repeat to myself a thou- 
sand times, — 

* When that Aprile with his showres sote * 
******* 
and still at the thousandth time a breath of uncontaminate springtide 
seems to lift the hair upon my forehead." 

The author proceeds to compare the " simple and 
winning graces ** of the poet with the " introspective 
confidences of modern literature ** ; and shows how 
the general character of Chaucer's work reveals the 
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man — " hearty, healthy, a * fountain of good sense,* 
good humor, of wholesome thought '* ; how judg- 
ments of him formed from his works are confirmed 
by his biographers. He then comments upon our in- 
debtedness to these biographers, and explains the oc- 
casion which leads to the writing of the essay — the 
formation of a Chaucer Society. The work others 
are doing in establishing the general grounds of 
Chaucer's claim to greatness and originality is re- 
ferred to, and then follows the plain statement, — 

" It is these grounds I propose to handle here." 

The idea of the essay is thus announced, and 
proofs of Chaucer's claim to greatness and originality 
follow. Had the author begun with the statement, 
The formation of a Chaucer Society leads me, etc., 
the reader would have expected something dull to 
follow, and perhaps have read no farther, but his 
attention has been roused, and even his interest 
excited, by the skilful introduction. 

The first argument in the essay is a confutation of 
the charge against Chaucer — a lack of originality, be- 
cause the stories are borrowed. The absurdity of 
the charge is made plain by a convincingly clear 
comparison. The story bears the same relation to 
the poem as the pinnace that bore Columbus to the 
New World bears to the discovery. The ship-builder 
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who framed the pinnace has as much claim to the 
credit of the discovery, as the originator of the story 
has to the merit of the poem. 

The essential elements of originality are next dis- 
cussed, and it is shown that these elements are found 
in the works of Chaucer. We are then led to con- 
sider the sources from which the poet may have 
drawn for suggestion and culture — their possible 
influence in forming a great poet. This division of 
the subject, which might have been so handled as to 
let our interest flag, if not to destroy it altogether, is 
here made attractive. The pithy phrase, the apt 
figure, the sly humor, — these are the bait with which 
the author lures our attention. One brief sentence 
will give a hint of the matter under consideration. 

•* In him (Chaucer) we see the first result of the Norman yeast 
upon the home-baked Saxon loaf." 

Then follows a parallel between Chaucer and the 
one great modern poet who had preceded him — 
Dante. This is designed to show the individuality 
(and, therefore, originality) of the English poet, as 
will be seen in the following extract : 

'* With Dante the main question is the saving of the soul, with 
Chaucer it is the conduct of life. 

** Dante applies himself to the realities, and Chaucer to the scenery, 
of life. 

** Dante represents the justice of God, Chaucer, his loving-kind- 
ness. 
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"If there is anything that can be called satire in the one, it is like 
the blast of the divine wrath before which the wretches cower and 
tremble, which rends away their cloaks of hypocrisy, and their masks 
of worldly propriety, and leaves them shivering in the cruel naked- 
ness of their shame. The satire of the other is genial with the broad 
sunshine of humor, into which the victims walk forth with a delight- 
ful unconcern, laying aside of themselves the disguises that seem to 
make them uncomfortably warm, till they have made a thorough 
betrayal of themselves so unconsciously that we almost pity while we 
laugh." 

We next have a comparison of the poet with his 
contemporaries, and here the superiority of Chaucer 
is too evident to permit even a grave treatment. 
The author tells us humorously, — 

** Gower has positively raised tediousness to the precision of 
science * * * As you slip to and fro on the frozen levels of his 
verse which give no foothold to the mind, as your nervous ear awaits 
the inevitable recurrence of his rhyme, regularly pertinacious as the 
tick of an eight-day clock * * * you learn to dread, almost to 
respect, the powers of this indefatigable man." 

He next discusses the language of Chaucer — shows 
how he made the English tongue " to trip and sing,*' 
— e?:plains the errors of critics and copyists, to whom 
are due many false opinions of Chaucer's metres; 
and these explanations are so satisfactory that we 
are inclined to believe with Mr. Lowell that Chaucer 
did not write " one imperfect line." 

Chaucer's power as a descriptive poet, his char- 
acter-painting, his peculiar originality, making it 
possible to say, " There had been nothing like him 
before, there has been nothing since," are one after 
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the other exemplified. Then, when our reading of 
the essay has led to a renewed resolution to study 
Chaucer, we are satisfied with the conclusion, which 
creates a glow of feeling by the touch of pathos in 
the words, — 

" I know not how to sum up what we feel abont him better than 
by saying (what would have pleased most one who was indifferent to 
fame) that we love him more than we admire." 

Notice what it has been the object of this analysis 
to make evident. The author throughout is eluci- 
dating one idea — the grounds of Chaucer's claim to 
greatness and originality, — and he carries the convic- 
tion and sympathy of his reader by his manner of 
doing it. 

The three requisites of an essay are fulfilled. 
The introduction rouses the attention, what follows, 
holds the attention, and the reader is satisfied by 
the form of the conclusion. 

Diflferent forms of effective introductions are an 
appropriate anecdote, an allusion to some well- 
known fable, or an illustrative quotation. As Lowell 
has furnished examples of each, I can do no better 
than again quote from his works. The essay on 
" Dryden ** begins thus : 

** Benvenuto Cellini tells us that when, in his boyhood, he saw a 
salamander come out of the fire, his grandfather forthwith gave him a 
sound beating, that he might the better remember so unique a prodigy. 
* * * m m * * 
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So nniversally was it once believed that the senses, and through 
them the faculties of observation and retention, were quickened by an 
irritation of the cuticle, that in France it was customary to whip the 
children annually at the boundaries of the parish, lest the true place 
of them might ever be lost through neglect of so inexpensive a mor- 
dant for the memory. From this practice the older school of critics 
would seem to have taken a hint for keeping fixed the limits of good 
taste." 

The object of the author was to point out the 
former custom of setting up some one poet as a 
model, and bringing the works of all "younger 
aspirants to fame to this limiting mark for casti- 
gation." 

All verses must be formed after the fashion of this 
one chosen favorite, and Dryden was such a model 
to his generation. A happier introduction to tell us 
this could not have been contrived. 

The essay on " Lessing '* begins : 

*' When Bums' humor gave its last pathetic flicker in his, 'John, 
don't let the awkward squad fire over me,' was he thinking of actual 
brother-volunteers, or of possible biographers? * * * Cer- 
tainly Bums has suffered as much as most large-natured creatures 
from well-meaning efforts to account for him. ♦ * * But his 
death-bed was at least not haunted by the unappeasable apprehension 
of a German for his biographer ; and that the fame of Lessing should 
have four times survived this cunningest assault of oblivion, is proof 
enough that its base is broad and deep-set.'* 

This introduction certainly kindles an interest in 
the subject, plain statement could not have done. 
A definition is sometimes a necessary introduction. 
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When this is the case, it should indicate the views 
to be advanced in the essay. For example, if the 
subject be "Curiosity as a Means of Knowledge," 
the definition should convey this idea — Curiosity, 
the human impulse that leads to the discovery of 
new truths, is the good gift of the Creator. 

Ot?ur means of keeping alive an interest in your theme. 

Historical illustrations. These are always effective, 
and act as so many proofs in support of your propo- 
sition. 

Illustrations from fiction, when well chosen, render 
your argument clear. They should be well-known 
characters or incidents from popular works. 

Anecdotes and personal reminiscences may be 
effectively used. 

Quotations, if not too numerous, may render your 
views more easily understood. 

Lastly, figures make the meaning evident, or con- 
vey an idea more forcibly than literal langfuage. 
Simile gives greater clearness, a metaphor both clear- 
ness and strength, metonymy aids conciseness of 
expression, — in short, each has its use, when properly 
introduced. If you attempt a figure, be sure it is 
your own. Nothing is gained by the use of hack- 
neyed figures. If you cannot invent a figure, use 
none. 



TREATMENT OF SUBJECTS. 12$ 

Subjects for essays. 

The Press. The Miser. 

Public Opinion. The Hypocrite. 

Bad Bargains. The Hero. 

Blunderers. The Scholar. 

Every-day People. The Genius. 

Remember that a proposition must be chosen for 
the theme ; as, The power of the press to heal public 
disorders, or, The power of the press in directing 
public opinion. 

Other subjects for occasional use. 

The Beauty of the Sky. 

Out-door Exercise. 

Pure Air as a Medicine. 

Benefits of Human Intercourse. 

Benefits of Popular Education. 

Our Duty to our Neighbor. 

The Faces we Meet. 

Going to Extremes. 

Virtue its own Reward. 

Contrivance Proves Design. 

Little Brooks Make Great Rivers. 

Much Chatter, Little Wit. 

Out of Debt, out of Danger. 

Experience, the School where Man Learns Wisdom, 

The Race is not Always to the Swift. 
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Do the Impressions of Childhood Affect the Char- 
acter in Manhood ? 

Should Reward or Punishment be the Principle of 
Government in Education ? 

The most Stable Form of Government — Monarchi- 
cal or Republican ? 

Ought Suffrage to be Universal ? 

Is our Jury System Effete? 

The Indebtedness of a Nation to Labor. 

The Indebtedness of a Nation to Capital. 

The Causes of Poverty. 

How to Relieve Poverty. 

What Determines the Amount of Fair Wages ? 

Why Money is Made of Gold. 

The Effect of Free Trade upon National Prosperity. 

The Benefit of a Protective Tariff. 

What Christianity has done for Civilization. 



NARRATIVE. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR THE WRITING OF FICTION. 

Narrative in its broadest acceptation implies all 
historical record, whatever be the subject. It may 
be the history of an art, of scientific discovery, of 
actual events, or of imagined incidents. All of 
these (except, perhaps, the last) are characterized by 
the same quality of style — a dignified simplicity. 
But narrative as required from the pupil in the 
school-room, is either a record of his own personal 
observations of men and things, or an account of 
fictitious events of his own invention. 

A valuable fiction, it is true, is one of the highest 
departments of a literature, requiring for its success- 
ful treatment a wide experience of life and a thor- 
ough literary training. A good story is always the 
work of a mature mind and a practised pen. It is 
impossible, therefore, to the young. First attempts 
must be crude, but the student who desires to 
pursue a complete course in composition, will find 
story-writing a useful exercise. He must not regard 

W7 
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it as an end in itself. It is merely one of the means 
to be used in accomplishing his object — ease and 
accuracy in the expression of thought. 

The following directions are given for the use of 
those who wish to pursue the study of this branch 
of composition. 

First, a narrative should have 2l purpose. From the 
simplest child's story to the most elaborate novel, 
the author's purpose must be evident. This need 
not appear in the form of a moral axiom. The ob- 
ject of the narrative may be to ridicule a petty 
foible, to show the absurdity of a general custom, 
to exhibit a national trait, to denounce a bad civil 
law, or to expose the consequences of vice. Which- 
ever of these may serve your need, do not let it 
be too clearly visible, so as to destroy the interest in 
the fiction. Follow the example of nature, which 
gives us the wholesome kernel wrapped in layers of 
useful husk. Especially should a child's story be so 
written that the moral be not intrusive. It should 
be offered the child as we administer the pill, — in 
a gelatine capsule — which he swallows, and receives 
benefit from without knowing how or why. 

Secondly, having decided on a purpose, the next 
step in the composition is the selection of such inci- 
dents as may serve for a plot. These must be prob- 
(ibk. Eyep an impossibility that ^eems probable \% 
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better than an actual occurrence which awakens the 
reader's incredulity. Therefore, the one rule for 
plot is, — 

The circumstances must seem probable. 

Thirdly, the characters chosen must be such as nat- 
urally perform the actions attributed to them by the 
plot. Characterization is the most important ele- 
ment of fiction. It must be life-like. If there be 
any incongruity between the different acts attributed 
to the same individual, the portraiture fails of its ef- 
fect ; as when a man destined by the plot to cause 
misery to his friend through the operation of envy, 
is made elsewhere in the course of the story to 
display magnanimity. The same man may perform 
both good and bad acts, but the envious man cannot 
be magnanimous. An act may proceed from a mixed 
motive ; a bad passion may dictate an exceptional act 
in one who is usually prompted by better feelings, 
but the character that is to be represented as base or 
noble, earthy or spiritual, must do only what is con- 
sistent with such a character. 

Nor should there be incompatibility between a 
man's acts and his words, unless to depict a hypo- 
crite. The wise must talk wisely ; the foolish, fool- 
ishly ; the self-conscious, awkwardly ; the noble man, 
simply. 

Fourthly, should description be introduced into a 
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story? It is questionable whether much is gained 
by its introduction. Generally, it clogs the move- 
ment — that is, diverts the reader's attention. Either 
he enjoys the description for itself, and cares but 
little for the story, or he reads the. story and 
"skips'* the description. It is a good rule to in- 
troduce description only when needed to render a 
situation apparent, or to present a vivid image of a 
personality. 

To render the situation apparent. 

Before the reader becomes interested in characters 
he must know where they are placed, and with what 
surroundings. To tell him this, select the circum- 
stances that contribute to make him an eye-witness, 
as it were, of the scene to be depicted. As an ex- 
ample, a passage is quoted from " Romola." Two 
men have been introduced, are in a street of Flor- 
ence, and approaching the piazza, called the Old 
Market. 

" When Bratti and his companion entered the piazza, it appeared 
that some common pre-occupation had for the moment distracted the 
attention both of buyers and sellers from their proper business. 
Most of the traders had turned their backs on their goods, and had 
joined the knots of talkers who were concentrating themselves at 
different points in the piazza. A vender of old clothes, in the act 
of hanging a pair of long hose, had distractedly hung them round his 
neck in his eagerness to join the nearest group ; an oratorical cheese- 
monger, with a piece of cheese in one hand and a knife in the other, 
was incautiously making notes of his emphatic pauses on that 
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excellent specimen of marzolino ; and elderly market-women, with 
their egg-baskets in a dangerously oblique position, contributed a 
wailing fugue of invocation." 

Another example from the same author, describes 
the gathered crowd in the Piazza della Signoria, to 
witness Savonarola's trial by fire. 

" It was mid-day, and since the early morning there had been a 
gradual swarming of the people at every coign of vantage or disad- 
vantage offered by the facades and roofs of the houses, and such 
spaces of the pavement as were free to the public. Men were seated 
on iron rods that made a sharp angle with the rising wall, were clutch- 
ing slim pillars with arms and legs, were astride on the neoks of the 
rough statuary that here and there surmounted the entrances of the 
grander houses, were finding a palm's breadth of seat on a bit of 
architrave, and a footing on the rough projections of the rustic stone- 
work, while they clutched the strong iron rings or staples driven into 
the walls beside them." 

Another from "Adam Bede.*' 

*' The eighteenth of August was one of these days, when the sun- 
shine looked brighter in all eyes for the gloom that went before. 
Grand masses of cloud were hurried across the blue sky, and the 
great round hills behind the chase seemed alive with their flying 
shadows ; the sun was hidden for a moment, and then shone out 
warm again like a recovered joy ; the leaves, still green, were tossed 
off the hedgerow trees by the wind ; around the farmhouses there 
was a sound of clapping doors, the apples fell in the orchards, and 
the stray horses on the green sides of the lanes and on the common 
had their manes blown about their faces. And yet the wind seemed 

only a part of the general gladness, because the sun was shining." 

« 

Notice the choice of circumstances in all three of 
these quotations. You see plainly before you the 
spot in which the characters are about to speak and 
move. 
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But however well written the description may be, 
it must be resorted to only when necessary — when 
the scene has an influence in heightening the effect 
of the action which is to follow. 

Remember you are not giving the reader a de- 
tached picture, but fitting a frame to one already ex- 
isting on the page ; for if painting and fiction have 
any similarity, the story is the picture. 

To present a vivid image of a personality. 

Personality comprehends both appearance and 
character. To give the reader an idea of the appear- 
ance of the hero, or other figure, a detailed descrip- 
tion is seldom in place. His impatience to '' get at 
the story " prevents his enjoyment of the language, 
and, could his patience be secured, it is at least 
doubtful whether a vivid image can ever be created 
by words alone. An ideal presence the reader forms 
for himself, and you can aid him in the formation 
only by noticing a peculiarity of feature, of manner, 
of speech, or of dress. An enumeration of features 
is never so good as a well-chosen epithet. In meet- 
ing a stranger, you form an impression of his ap- 
pearance generally from a single item, it may be the 
eyes, the chin, his shoes, or the cut of the coat. It 
is this item that you must use in conveying the im- 
pression to another. The following phrases, taken 
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at random from the pages of George Eliot*s works, 
furnish examples. 

A sallow, mild-faced man — His fat cheek and glassy eye — The 
slim young fellow with ;i girl's complexion — ^With large lightish-gray 
eyes, which were always wide open — ^A blonde, comely woman in a 
fan-shaped cap— The gentleman in the ample white cravat — He had 
the depressed, unexpectant air of a machine horse — He was a stout, 
husky man with a large ring on his fourth finger — Mr. Crowse, with 
his empty face, neat umbrella, and mincing little speeches — Mr. 
Craig, the gardener, » ♦ » was knock-kneed, and had a sort 
of sing-song in his talk — Hetty's cheek was like a rose-petal ♦ ♦ » 
hers was the beauty of young, frisking things — ^and of Mr. Irwine* 
Dinah Morris says '*his countenance is as pleasant as the morning 
sunshine." 

Traits of character, as well as the appearance, are 
best described by a few significant words. This is 
made evident by the following illustrations : 

Timothy was a wiry old laborer ♦ ♦ ♦ with his savings in a 
stocking-foot. 

The idle tramps always felt sure they could get a copper from 
Seth ; they scarcely ever spoke to Adam. 

It is very pleasant to see some men turn round ; pleasant as a sud- 
den rush of warm air in winter, or the flash of firelight in the chill 
dusk. Mr. Irwine was one of these men. 

Bartle Massey is revealed to the reader in a line 
which tells him that " such full-grown children (three 
working-men whom Bartle was teaching to read) 
were the only pupils for whom he had no severe 
epithets and no impatient tones." He is the same 
man that, when about to sit down to his much- 
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needed supper, first goes to the pantry and brings 
out the scraps to feed the dog. 

The brother and sister are described in two sen- 
tences, — 

If Tom had told his strongest feeling at that moment, he would 
have said, '' I 'd do just the same again." That was his usual mode 
of viewing his past actions, whereas Maggie was always wishing she 
had done something different. 

But the best character-painting lies in the dialogue 
itself. Let the personages of your story speak for 
themselves. Any one of the utterances of Mrs. 
Poyser describes her better than a whole page of 
recounted attributes. The reader knows the woman 
when she asserts, 

** Well sir, when I want to say anything, I can mostly find words 
to say it in, thank God." 

She not only depicts herself, but her keen insight 
and sharp tongue describe a neighbor ; as, — 

** There *s Chowe's wife, ugly enough to turn the milk an' save the 
rennet, but she 'U niver save nothing any other way." 

Nothing remains but to add a few words about 
the catastrophe; to answer the question so many 
young people ask — should my story have a happy 
ending ? In times gone by the end of a good story 
went merry as a marriage-bell, now a reaction in 
popular taste is calling into existence a shoal of 
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tragic fiction, quite as false as all extreme statement 
is likely to be. 

The end of a story is the result of the antecedent 
actions performed by the actors in that story. Re- 
sults must proceed from causes. In the case in 
question the causes are the temperaments assigned 
by your fancy to the persons working out the plot. 
A man of strong judgment and invincible determi- 
nation achieves success, while a self-depreciatory 
nature makes pitiable failures. The unscrupulous, 
the easy-going, the unimpressionable suflFer but 
little ; the meek, the sensitive, and the timid cannot 
escape suffering. The bold, the crafty, and the 
clever win the object of pursuit ; and happiness is 
possible only to the innocent, the guiltless, or the 
repentant. Let these general principles aid you in 
the construction of the plot, and in the choice of 
catastrophe. 

It is better in a story, though it is not always true 
to life, that their proper deserts should be accorded 
with poetic justice to the innocent and to the 
guilty. 

THE CHOICE OF WORDS. 

Precise rules for the use of words cannot be given, 
but aids to a choice can be furnished. Herbert 
Spencer in his essay on " Style*' makes the choice to 
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depend upon " economy of the reader's attention." 
This is the secret of effective utterance. The word 
that enables your reader to grasp the idea with the 
least effort is the word to use. But whether this 
shall be a general or a specific term, a Saxon word 
or a Latin derivative, a certain combination of vowel 
or of consonant sounds, must be left to the indi- 
vidual judgment. Just as the contour of the physi- 
cal frame must decide what dress will fit it, so the 
character of the thought must decide for the lan- 
guage that is to clothe it. 

The text-book used in your Rhetoric class supplies, 
under the divisions of clearness, strength, and har- 
mony, all the instruction that can be given to help 
the judgment of the inexperienced writer. One fact, 
however, demands especial attention. The object of 
writing is twofold — to make yourself understood, 
and to move the feelings. The latter is effected by 
the use of words that depend for their significance 
upon the laws of association. For instance, the 
word mother suggests not only the maternal relation, 
but the affection and reverence due to her who bears 
this relation. To say, She is my mother, implies, I 
demand respectful treatment for her. A woman 
may be a criminal, but to say. She is a mother y is an 
appeal for a lenient judgment. 

The same use may be made of any similar term — 
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brother, sister, friend, benefactor, guest, host. Again, 
my country denotes the place of my abode, and a 
land to which I owe allegiance. Therefore, the 
writer seeks to move the feelings by using it in such 
a sentence as this : " It is true I have acted the part 
of a spy, but my country was the motive." In the 
following : " What checked his ribald talk ? — a child 
was present,'* the reader is told that a passionate, 
perhaps depraved man, stands abashed in the pres- 
ence of innocence, the idea associated with child. 

A skilful use of adjectives is a fruitful source of 
the pathetic. A fragile thing is not only delicate, 
but asks protection. A doomed city excites emotion, 
when a city " destined to destruction ** awakens no 
feeling. " He took of the accursed thing ** arouses 
indignation against Achan better than a detailed 
account of his crime. 

" Homeward plods his weary way ** denotes ex- 
treme fatigue ; " ho^w jocund did they drive ** denotes 
mirth ; " the dauntless breast," a defiant attitude ; 
and so on through hundreds of epithets that derive 
their fitness from the associated idea. 

Many verbs, too, acquire their exact meaning from 
the operation of this principle. 

To chat a while is a diflferent exercise from holding 
conversation. In the clause, " He doth nothing but 
talk of bis horse," the verb implies a certain niode of 
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speech ; and in the clause, '' Gratiano speaks an infinite 
deal of nothing," quite another mode. It is this 
principle that decides when a bird warbles and when 
it sings. Be and exist are synonyms, yet it is com- 
mon to say " Can such things be ? " and " The state 
exists for the people." I seek knowledge ; I search 
for my purse. He leaves the spot, conveys a mean- 
ing not found in he departs. 

The figurative use of words is of service when the 
feelings rather than the understanding are addressed. 

Bryant writes : 

*' One in whose eyes the smile of kindness made 
Its haunt. ..." 

** and violets of the ground 
Lean lovingly against the humble stone." 

*' we mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves." 

Whittier describes an arch of trees formed over a 
brook thus : 

" where the trees, 
Waved their tall arms above me, and kissed in the breeze." 

The same author writes : 

*' The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet." 

A new-made grave is referred to by Thackeray in 
the words ; 
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** The spring had scarce had time to spin a coveriid for it." 

Tennyson speaks of the death of a child in the 

couplet : 

" Like the caged bird, escaping suddenly, 
The little innocent soul flitted away." 

Longfellow says of Basil the blacksmith : 

** All his thoughts were congealed into lines on his face, as the vapors 
Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes in the winter." 

It is the metaphorical use of words that excites 
the emotion in such lines as : " With the winds of 
September wrestled the trees of the forest," " The 
oaks, too, sob and creak with their great boughs,** 
The tradition " had been murmured by the moun- 
tain streams, and whispered by the wind among the 
tree-tops.** 

But it is needless to multiply examples. Read 
much, and words will not fail you. It is necessary 
to know many words in order to choose a few for 
use. Remember the epigrammatic saying : " Ver- 
bosity is cured by a wide vocabulary.** 
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*' There are few men ordinarily educated who, in moments of 
strong feeling, could not strike out a poetic thought, and afterwards 
polish it so as to be presentable. But men of sense know better than 
so to waste their time, and those who sincerely love poetry know the 
touch of the master's hand on the chords too well to fumble among 
them after him." — RusKiN. 

A youthful student usually holds one of two opin- 
ions in regard to verse ; either that its formation is an 
impossibility for him, or, having a capacity for rhym- 
ing, that he is able to produce poetic composition. 
Both opinions are erroneous. The writing of poetry 
is an art that cannot be acquired by the practice of 
putting sentences into the metrical form, while the 
mechanism of verse is a possible acquirement for 
every industrious scribbler. It is not desirable that 
all should be poets, but exercise in verse-making is 
beneficial, as it leads to a close study of words — their 
influence on the harmony of the sentence, and their 
fitness to suggest a meaning that is not at first ap- 
parent. This aids the pupil in forming a good prose 
style. For this reason the occasional practice of this 
art is recommended. 

Z40 
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To write verses, the pupil is required to observe 
the following hints. 

For first attempts use only the primary feet — 
iambus, trochee, dactyl, and anapest. 

Make the rhyme perfect. Use neither identical 
syllables, nor syllables of similar spelling but differ- 
ent pronunciation. The greater the number of let- 
ters forming the rhyme, the better its eflfect. 

Place these rhymes at regular intervals. What- 
ever the arrangement of verses, those which rhyme 
must contain the same number of feet. 

Next consider the kind of feet composing the 
verse. In pure metres, the recurrence of the accent 
is regular — every second or every third syllable 
being accented. 

The stanzas forming the poem should be exactly 
similar in construction — the same number of rhymes, 
the same kind and number of feet in each. 

In all metres (except blank verse) a metrical pause 
must occur at the end of each line ; therefore, do not 
end a line with a word closely related to the first 
word of the next line. Words closely related are 
subject and verb ; adjective and noun ; adverb and 
verb ; article, preposition, or conjunction and noun. 
Of course, a word cannot be divided at the end of a 
line, except in comic poetry. According to the rule 
given by Lord Kames in " Elements of Criticism," 
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the principal pause in the middle of the heroic line 
(iambic pentameter) should not divide a word, or re- 
lated words. This rule is not universally observed 
by our poets, but its observance certainly contributes 
to the melody. 

Finally, words must be suited to the thought. 
Poetical terms must be used to express poetic fancies. 

The simplest of all metres is that in which Scott 
wrote — the iambic tetrameter. 

Example, 

** Boon nature scattered free and wild. 
Each plant and flower the mountain's child. 
Here eglantine embalmed the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there. 
Fox-glove and nightshade side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 
Grouped their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain." 

Notice first the words, " Boon ** is here used as 
an adjective with its substantive meaning, and 
suggests the idea of nature bestowing her gifts. 
" Free and wild." Here the syntactical figure of 
enallage is used to condense and strengthen ex- 
pression. The adjectives used for the didverhs/reefy 
and /avisAfyf create the intended image as plainly as 
if the reader were a witness of the generous fling that 
scattered the blossoms on the grass. In the second 
line, the metaphor in the use of the word " child ** 
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awakens a pleasant feeling. In the next line, the al- 
literation pleases the ear, and fragrance is suggested 
by the use of the verb " embalm.'* In the last line 
there is a suggestion of storms, and the enduring 
power of the rock in sustaining them, in the word 
" weather-beaten "; and a sharpness of outline is 
given to the rock by the use of the word " crag." 

Notice secondly the rhymes — wild, child — air, there, 
etc. None are imperfect. 

Thirdly, the metre is faultless. By scanning the 
above citation, you find every verse perfect in form. 
There are no superfluous, no missing syllables, and 
the recurrence of the accent is at the proper interval 
— on every second syllable. 

Iambic pentameter, in which the greater part of 
English poetry is written, admits a variety of 
arrangement — the couplet, the quatrain, with verses 
rhyming alternately, and blank verse without rhyme. 

The following passage from Pope's " Rape of the 
Lock," is a specimen of the arrangement in couplets. 
Notice the rhymes, the regularity of the metre, and 
the fitness of the verbs to express the actions signi- 
fied by them. 

** For when the fair in all their pride expire, 
To primal elements their souls retire ; 
The spirits of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up and take a salamander's name ; 
Soft, yielding njrmphs to water glide away, 
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And sip with nymphs their elemental tea ; 
The graver prude sinks downward to a gnome, 
In search of mischief still on earth to roam ; 
The light coquettes in sylphs aloft repair. 
And sport and flutter in the fields of air." 

According to the present pronunciation of tea^ its 
use is a faulty rhyme ; but in spite of this defect, the 
selection is worth study. 

Of the quatrain, an admirable specimen is fur- 
nished in Gray's " Elegy/* Its metrical excellence is 
unsurpassed, and the language throughout is calcu- 
lated to awaken a feeling of tender sadness, which is 
the characteristic feature of elegiac poetry. 

It is good practice for the student to imitate the 
rhythm of well-known poems. Until facility in 
forming feet has been acquired, the pupil need not 
be critical of the sentiment to be expressed. A few 
simple specimens are furnished for imitation of 
metres. 

Tetrametir, 

" * Give thanks/ said Simon, * when ye rise, 
Give thanks when day is done/ 
And none than Simon were more wise 
Or happy 'neath the sun." 

'* A perfect woman, nobly planned. 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright, 
With something of angelic light." 
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Fentamtttr, 
" There are to whom the garden, grove, and field 
Perpetual lessons of forbearance yield ; 
Who would not lightly violate the grace 
The lowliest flower possesses in its place ; 
Nor shorten the sweet life too fugitive, 
Which nothing less than Infinite Power can give." 

Heptameter, 

*' And did you ever feel the breeze steal lightly to yonr cheek, 
As if it loved you very much, and had a word to speak? " 

Let the student confine his attention to iambic 
feet till their construction becomes easy. They are 
used for all subjects. Every kind of poem, from the 
epic to the nursery rhyme, may be written in iambi. 

Other feet. 
We have a familiar example of good trochaic 
verse in Longfellow's " Psalm of Life.*' Equally 
familiar is, 

** Once upon a midnight dreary, 
While I pondered weak and weary "... 

Dimeter, 

** On a mountain 
By a fountain, 
Sat a wary 
Little faiiy." 

Trimeter, 

** Jolly is the bluster, 
As with merry fluster, 
Windy March is going, 
All his trumpets blowing. 
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Every grass-blade's shaking, 
All the tree-tops quaking, 
Dusty heaps are curling — 
Everything is whirling." 

A trochaic stanza containing catalectic lines (those 
in which a syllable is wanting in the last foot) is full 
of melody, and not difficult to put together. 

Example, 

" What do happy birdies say 

Flitting through the gloomy wood ? 

* We must sing the gloom away — 
Sun or shadow, God is good.' " 

An example of dactylic verse is furnished in 
Hood's " Bridge of Sighs '* ; but this metre is difficult 
to form, and the student is recommended to give 
the preference to anapestic feet, which are suitable 
for both cheerful and grave subjects, and easily 
formed into verse. 

Monometer and Dimeter, 

** But in vain 
We complain 
Of our cousin, the bore. 

He must stay 

For the day, 
We can't show him the door," 

Dimeter and Trimeter, 

" There 's a time to be sad. 
And a time to be glad, 
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And a time to do nothing but study. 

There 's a time to make hay, 

And a long holiday, 
For the girls and the boys to grow ruddy." 

Tetrameter. 

There was racing and chasing on Canobie lea, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see." 

May I govern my passions with absolute sway, 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away." 
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